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Editorial 


Adequate Texts and Equipment in 
High Schools 

During the period of retrenchment, boards 
of education have felt it necessary to sus- 
pend temporarily those services which could 
be spared with least immediate damage. 
Since the default of interest payments on 
bonds and short-term loans was illegal un- 
less the school district were bankrupt, and 
since most boards of education honestly de- 
sired to maintain teaching services and 
teachers’ salaries as far as possible, the first 
savings were generally limited to new capi- 
tal outlays, repairs, textbooks, supplies, and 
equipment. The decision to postpone such 
expenditures, while of doubtful validity for 
society as a whole, was surely justifiable for 
any one school district. 

Postponements are not savings, however, 
unless the policies of boards of education in 
these matters had previously been extrava- 
gant. Such extravagance has been so rare 
as to have been almost nonexistent. 

Buildings, equipment, and texts have now, 
after three or more years of postponed ex- 
penditures, suffered severely from continued 
usage with inadequate repairs and replace- 
ments, as might have been anticipated. Alert 
administrators are prepared with inventories 
and objective statements of needs. 

The buoyancy and optimism with which 
the public is now facing the future assures 
a more friendly reception for requisitions 
than has been possible during the panicky 
years through which we have just passed. 
The willingness of boards of education to 
begin a policy of replacements and mainte- 


nance to overcome the deteriorations caused 
by the publicly demanded “economy meas- 
ures” is made probable both because of the 
obviousness of the need (if concrete evi- 
dence is furnished) and because the neces- 
sary money expenditure for mere upkeep 
and replacements is so very slight as com- 
pared with the total school budget ; it seldom 
runs over three per cent per annum. 

There are needs for new materials in the 
social studies, in English literature, in sci- 
ence, and in art and music that go far be- 
yond those implied in the arguments for re- 
placements. The Zeitgeist, reflecting the spir- 
its of a “Century of Progress,” national 
planning and recovery acts, international 
conferences, technocracy, new music and 
architecture, housing projects, already char- 
acterizes great numbers of alert citizens. 
During the months that lie ahead these pa- 
trons of our schools may become acquainted 
and shocked with the utterly futile pabuium 
of inert “history,” literature, science, and 
the rest which typifies our moribund sec- 
ondary-school instruction. Once aroused 
they may be inspired to demand revolution- 
ary changes in the character of texts and 
reference and library books and equipments 
for visual and other aids. Administrators 
should be studying the status of this poten- 
tially powerful spirit in their communities 
and be ready to foster it and give it oppor- 
tunities for constructive expression. 

Meantime, publishers and equipment mak- 
ers, instead of ballyhooing old and outworn 
wares, should be adventuring into fields 
which are becoming familiar to the minori- 
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ties which read independent journals and 
significant books regarding history, science, 
economics, art, music, and the rest, For 
there lies a market quite as rich as the ones 
that are being lost to formal geography, 
history, grammar, mathematics, physics, 
music, art, and “types of literature.” Jus- 
tifiable expenditures will find generous sup- 
port as surely as texts and materials are 
made available and called to the attention 
of those people who look forward to an in- 
telligently conceived and operated world. 

P. W. L. C. 


Implications of the New Deal 
for Schools 


There are wolves at many doors today, 
tall hungry wolves with dagger fangs. They 
are the figurative ones—hunger, cold, sick- 
ness, despair—not the tawny wolves the 
homesteaders fought. The wilderness of 
trees was cleared and the tawny wolves re- 
treated ; but the wilderness of social enigmas 
has grown up all about us, denser than pines, 
tougher than oaks. Out of it come prowling 
torch-eye monsters, gaunt gray menaces 
that are not scared away by Peter Pan’s in- 
vention against wolves. 

Some say our doorstep wolves are robot 
wolves—their fangs are steel. They say the 
wilderness that overruns us now is one of 
grim machines. They grow up over night, 
like tropical trees in a sailor’s story, and they 
bear on all their branches a plethora of 
fruit. 

The fruit ripens and the branches bend 
with it. But in this nightmare world there 
are too many wretched souls condemned like 
Tantalus—they are devoured inside by 
hunger, but they cannot reach the fruit. 
When they reach out, the branches draw 
away and leave them empty handed, burning 
raw with hunger. And then there are the 
wolves. 

If this is a dream we are dreaming, it is 
tinle we awakened. Some people think it is 
a dream, a nightmare of hunger and mis- 
ery where there is plenty. It will dissolve, 
they say, and we shall breathe a deep sigh 


and be glad it is over and never was real. 

But the nightmare is real. It is made up 
not of dream stuff but of rock-hard realities. 
It is made up of tall elevators filled with 
last year’s grain harvest, and of long queues 
of haggard men waiting for a handout of 
bread. It is made up of the bright steel of 
plowshares turning under rows of cotton, 
and of skinny children dressed in flour-sack 
pinafores. 

Unless we have the heart to believe that 
this nightmare can be resolved we cannot 
believe in ourselves, or God, or anything. 
When it is resolved, by sweat and brains, by 
hard working and clear thinking, by hard, 
calloused hands, and hearts of just tue other 
kind—we shall be out of this nightmare wil- 
derness, safe from its varmints, and free to 
be dreaming a pleasanter dream. 

There will be better days, we believe— 
not “pie in the sky,” but pie 4 la mode on 
Hester Street and thick beefsteak in the 
mining towns, and garden apartments with 
cross ventilation, and cottages where there 
are tar-paper shanties. Why not, while we 
have all these things in the raw—pie and 
apartments—and can build on the vision that 
is our richest heritage: democratic America 
transcendent ! 

And guidance—what is its part in resolv- 
ing the nightmare? What can be its share in 
reviving the dream and building new 
dreams? Who will have the courage to de- 
fine guidance and plan it in words not bor- 
rowed from last year’s textbooks, but words 
that are full of the rhythm of a dignified far- 
reaching purpose? How shall we move? 
What is the gambit that leads to a certain 
checkmate in this dangerous game we have 
chosen to play with the odds all against us? 

Whatever guidance is, it is something else 
than what it was last year or last decade. 
The guidance of youth is as old as youth— 
as old as the children who lived in caves and 
went with their fathers to hunt saber- 
toothed tigers. But guidance in cave days 
was one thing, and a decade ago it was an- 
other thing, and now it is surely something 
else. 

Guidance, some say, is adjusting youths 
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and keeping them adjusted. But this could 
mean—and often does—adjusting a bright 
youth to a stupid program, squeezing him 
into a narrow corner—cooping him up, clip- 
ping his wings. It may mean adjusting 
youths so well that they will be content and 
complacent no matter how bad a world they 
take over. And who will insist that advisers 
are something more than human? Have they 
sometimes used their place for confirming 
social distinctions? Who would dig the 
ditches if they allowed us all to improve our 
minds by reading the humanities? 

Is guidance a cribbage game played by an 
expert, a game with young pegs to be plug- 
ged into snug holes? 1» other days, perhaps 
—in the days of the Great Prosperity—it 
was enough to sort the pegs and find them 
holes—round pegs for round holes, square 
holes for square pegs. Yet there were always 
some not round nor square, but somewhere 
in between; and some were of outlandish 
forms and sizes. And then, with all the rude- 
ness and perversity of Wonderland croquet, 
the pegs did not stay put. The holes, too, 
acted up, changed size, or shrank up alto- 
gether, so that now there are too many pegs 
and never holes enough. 

We have made laws that children must 
not work—the children did not matter, but 
there were not jobs enough. There is no 
work for boys and girls. Machine power re- 
places muscles everywhere. Fingers of steel 
and selenium cells do better work than the 
nimblest hands and brightest eyes. In our 
own times we shall be using less and less of 
brawn. Soon we shall have work for only the 
prime, the best of the men from twenty-five 
to forty-five; and those who work will do 
their work in half a day—four hours or less 
—watching dials, turning valves, drawing 
throttles, holding the reins of power equal 
to millions of horses. Fewer and fewer will 
work to produce and distribute an abun- 
dance of food and clothes and all the other 
material goods we can use. 

Should we compose lamentations when 
men are set free? The Puritan God frowned 
on idleness, for the Puritans glorified what 
they had most of—back-breaking toil on the 


granite farms. And work was exalted into 
a cardinal virtue, so that whoever was idle 
was evil, and a man’s merit was read in the 
blisters he had and the cricks in his back. In 
New England mill towns the virtuous own- 
ers freely allowed little children the right 
to acquire much virtue (and a few coppers 
a day) by employing their hands at the 
looms and the jennies. When immigrants 
came to the new “Promised Land,” they too 
were allowed a large share of the virtue and 
money enough for spaghetti. 

Today, because there is not work enough 
to go around, we are forced to look for new 
virtues. We are learning the value of life. It 
lies not in abasing the flesh but exalting the 
mind and releasing the spirit. Work cannot 
be the end of life; and keeping alive is not 
the end. When the chromium wolves are 
driven away and there is abundance and se- 
curity for every one, and something more, 
then guidance must not be a game of finding 
round holes for round pegs. 

But one today may be worth ten tomor- 
rows. The dead past does not die ; and it may 
be true that the future never is born, but 
both are alive in the tick of the clock, the in- 
stant we know as the present. Now, which 
shall we serve? To which shall we tie? If 
old men grow young and fruit turns into its 
blossoms, our bond is with the past. But if 
children still grow up, we owe our debt to 
the future. The guidance of youth is already 
beginning to take on a luster reflected from 
glories which we, like the prophet, can see 
only dimly from our far side of the river. 

J.C. D. 


The Crisis in Secondary Education 


A rude shock has come to American sec- 
ondary education. Most of us seem stupefied 
by the vicious attacks that confront our 
schools. Many others scold and plead for 
support on the terms that we formerly en- 
joyed. Few of us seem to realize that we 
face a crisis in education that calls for a 
revolutionary program if we are to appeal 
successfully to vigorous and enlightened 
members of our communities. 
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The real tragedy is far more sinister than 
financial stringency, unpaid teachers, and un- 
derstaffed faculties. More serious is the 
drive on the part of fascist bankers and in- 
dustrialists to force a reversion to the selec- 
tive academic curriculum of the nineteenth 
century and the abandonment of universal 
liberal education. Most serious is the social 
lag of the school as we schoolmen have or- 
ganized it with its socially ignorant and in- 
different subject specialists and with admin- 
istrators who are timid, fearful, and inept in 
making needed changes in its curriculum and 
in its institutional life. 

Worst of all, our schools do not now 
arouse the enthusiasm of enlightened citi- 
zens. We are deserted by our happiness boys 
—Rotarians, chambers of commerce, college 
men’s and women’s clubs. We have recruited 
no strength from the sponsors of forums, 
frora liberal and radical groups, and from 
the sponsors of the newly founded co- 
operative societies. Here lie the true tragedy 
and crisis. 

What to do? We must take our cue from 
the mental and emotional complex resulting 
from the depression and the New Deal. We 
must ourselves become familiar with the 
causes of our present state and of society’s 
confoundment. We must examine critically 
both the character and the probable effect of 
the programs included in the National Re- 
covery Act. Finally, we must prepare our- 
selves to understand the confusion—perhaps 
the chaos—which will surely develop when 
the anarchic forces of laissez-faire economy 
strive to reassert themselves six months or 
two years hence. 

Our first step, then, involves active mem- 
bership in or the formation of study groups 
that will strive to understand the social sys- 
tem of which we and our schools are parts. 
Thousands of such study groups and forums 
have developed throughout the country dur- 
ing the past two years. In Des Moines, Iowa, 
indeed, the public-school department defi- 
nitely sponsors public forums which study 
controversial economic questions. In other 
places, public-school buildings are used for 


1 See School Life, May 1933. 


such meetings.? But in very few places are 
high-school administrators or teachers ac- 
tive members of any of these groups. 

Our second step is the encouragement 
among our fellow teachers of a sincere study 
of proposed and projected “roads to free- 
dom” as set forth by Russell, Wells, Chase, 
Keynes, Salter, Thomas, Cole, Soule, Tug- 
well, and other forward-looking philosophers 
and scientists. At present it is impossible to 
arouse enthusiastic support among radical 
thinkers for the reémployment of high- 
school teachers whom they know to be social 
ignoramuses. In instituting its “New Deal” 
Russia was obliged to make pupils responsi- 
ble for their teachers for fifteen years be- 
cause teachers were so obsessed with the de- 
funct ideology. Not until 1932 did teachers 
reach a point where they could be trusted 
with leadership in their own classrooms. 

Our third step is the organization of lay 
support for a school characterized by a crea- 
tive environment, a fearless inquiry into con- 
troversial questions of politics and econom- 
ics, and an advisory relationship of teachers 
to pupils to replace traditional schoolmas- 
tering. 

Our fourth step is the fostering of support 
for such clearly approvable community un- 
dertakings as the Tennessee basin project of 
the national program for economic recovery, 
for the elimination of child labor, for sani- 
tary labor conditions, for better housing con- 
ditions, for richer recreational opportunities, 
for international understandings, for well- 
conceived barter plans, and for similar 
worthy community experiments—interest in 
and support for governmental and other in- 
stitutional efforts to realize adequate social 
living. 

Our fifth step is the introduction of defi- 
nite school recognitions of initiative and 
self-reliance and intelligent codperation 
among pupils to replace the stultifying em- 
phases on meaningless “scholarship” and 
stupid docility which make youths unfit for 
our industrialized society. 

Our sixth step is the statement of a credo 
for such a school as we and our most progres- 


2See Constance Hook, “The Montclair Economics 
Council.” Progressive Education, March 1933. 
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sive and aggressive colleagues approve for 
tomorrow. Let us translate our credo into a 
program and submit it to the local branch of 
the League of Women Voters, to those who 
attend public forums, to trade unions, to the 
editors of local papers, to influential citizens 
of insight and good will, and to legislators, 
State and national. We must not limit our 
appeal to the well-to-do ; the underprivileged 
have chief concern in public schools. 
Finally. let us demand Federal aid for the 
aspects of the school’s program which sup- 
plement and support the national govern- 
ment’s own policies for assuming itself an 
understanding electorate. The employment 
of unemployed teachers to enliven spiritually 
and then to enlighten mentally youths and 
adults is certainly as justifiable a use of Fed- 


eral monies as are reforestation, bridge and 
road building, construction of houses and 
public buildings, and the rest. Moreover, 
such a use of Federal monies is clearly legal 
under the terms of the National Recovery 
Act. By such means, we shall soon gain a 
public support among the rapidly increasing 
numbers of enlightened and aggressive 
youths and adults of Our communities that 
will offset and more than replace the lost en- 
thusiasm of conservative, fearful, and reac- 
tionary citizens. We shall earn such support 
and confidence of forward-looking people, 
however, only by creating schools that revive 
and justify their faith in us as enlightened 
leaders and in our educational goals and pro- 
cedures as adequate means for realizing the 
“New Deal.” P. W.L.C. 











The Interpretation of Guidance 


Leonard V. Koos ) 


Eprtor’s Note: Professor Koos analyzes in this ar- 
ticle some of the mistaken conceptions of guidance 
in use in secondary schools and proposes a new con- 
cept both possible of attainment and adequate in 
scope for the needs of the individual pupil. Until 
administrative officers in secondary schools refine 
their concepts of guidance along the lines indicated 
by Professor Koos, their programs of guidance will 
suffer from misdirection and fail to merit the re- 
spect of pupils, teachers, and parents. 
W. C. R. 

N GUIDANCE, as in many other fields of 
] education, mistaken concepts result in 
mistaken programs of guidance activity. In 
fact, the biggest obstacles to a reasonable de- 
velopment of programs of guidance appear 
to be many of the current working concep- 
tions of what is comprehended by this new 
and timely function of the secondary school. 

The defects of concept are in two direc- 
tions. One of these is to associate guidance 
with some single aspect of life, rather than 
with the whole of it. Historically, the first of 
these aspects to be recognized in guidance 
programs was vocation, and much was made 
of vocational guidance in the early years of 
the guidance movement. Certainly, guidance 
with respect to vocation is important, but 
it is a niggardly conception to think of guid- 
ance only in connection with occupational 
life. More recently, instances have emerged 
of programs of guidance restricted to other 
partial aspects of complete living, such as 
health or recreation. 

The other direction of defect is in ex- 
panding the concept and identifying it with 
the whole process of education. In this ex- 
pansion the term guidance is made synony- 
mous with education and substituted for 
processes like teaching, curriculum making, 
vocational education, and the extracurric- 
ulum. Although guidance should be con- 
cerned with all phases of life, this is very 
different from expanding the concept to in- 
clude all that we are doing in the education 
of youth. 


An acceptable concept of guidance’ has 
two main phases: (1) the distributive and 
(2) the adjustive. In discharging the former 
phase, we aim to distribute youth as effec- 
tively as possible to educational and voca- 
tional opportunities, that is, to subjects (or 
courses), curricula, extracurricular activ- 
ities (which may be thought of as expan- 
sions of the curriculum), schools, higher in- 
stitutions, and vocations. In the second 
phase we help the individual to make the 
optimal adjustment to educational and voca- 
tional situations. Hutson has put it well 
where he says, “Adjustment pertains to 
those activities by which the school removes 
impediments to the pupil’s optimum progress 
in educational and vocational situations or 
prevents the origin of such impediments.” 
The two phases of distribution and adjust- 
ment are complementary. They also bear 
reciprocal relations to each other, as when a 
recommended change of subjects in a pupil’s 
program dispels a maladjustment or when 
stimulation of the pupil to better perform- 
ance (through adjustive efforts of guidance 
workers) in a particular subject field re- 
moves an obstacle to the pupil’s admission to 
a particular curriculum. 

A further component of the concept of 
guidance should be mentioned; namely, its 
monitory character. Guidance and arbitrary 
compulsion are incompatible. Guidance im- 
plies counsel, and the only compulsion pos- 
sible in counsel is the coercion of judgment 
by pertinent facts that point the way to a 
proper decision. For example, guidance 
should aid the pupil in making selections 
from the variable subjects in a program of 
studies; it will not designate which of the 


1The statement of concept here made is based on 
Chapter I in Guidance in Secondary Schools, by Leonard V. 
Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932), 640 pages. 

2 Percival W. Hutson, “Selected References on Guid- 
ance,” School Review, September 1933, p. 536. 
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variables he must take. A great deal could 
be made in this discussion of the consonance 
of the spirit of guidance and of democracy. 

Portions of the preceding discussion make 
the point that although guidance is not to be 
identified with the whole of the educative 
process, it is, nevertheless, concerned with 
all aspects of life. Various classifications of 
life’s activities are possible and have been 
proposed. A relatively simple one distributes 
these activities to four main categories; 
namely, the vocational, civic-social-moral, 
recreational, and health. Accepting this 
four-way classification of life’s concerns, 
Kefauver and Hand discuss the kinds of 
guidance required.* They find in these four 
main aspects of life the four main aims of 
secondary education. They say further, 

The introduction of a guidance program does not 
add new ultimate objectives to the secondary school. 
It provides a service supplementary to the training 
activities which should affect favorably the present 
and future efficiency of students in their social, 
recreational, health, and vocational pursuits. That 
is, students from schools with a functional program 
of guidance should be better citizens, should be 
more healthy, should use their leisure time to bet- 
ter advantage, and should be more efficient voca- 
tionally. In accomplishing these ultimate objectives 
by the total program of the school, certain con- 
tributions are claimed for the guidance element. 


This statement by these authors is fol- 
lowed by a clarifying discussion of the role 
of guidance towards the attainment by pu- 
pils of each of these four aims of secondary 
education. By way of generous illustration, 
we quote the paragraphs dealing with voca- 
tional and recreational guidance. 


Just what is it that guidance should contribute 
to education for social, health, recreational, and vo- 
cational activities? There is greater agreement on 
the answer to this question with respect to voca- 
tional guidance than with respect to the other types. 
A distinction has been made between vocational 
guidance and vocational training. Vocational guid- 
ance has to do with choosing an occupational eb- 
jective, choosing subjects, curricula, or schools pre- 
paratory for that objective, choosing a job when 
leaving school, and some supervision of vocational 
activities during initial employment. Vocational 


*Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, “Objec- 
tives of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” Teachers College 
Record, February 1933, pp. 380-385. 
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guidance is directly concerned neither with deter- 
mining the content of the vocational courses nor 
with methods of teaching used in these courses, al- 
though the information gained by guidance work- 
ers proves valuable to supervisors and teachers of 
vocational subjects. The service of guidance is not 
in training but (1) in qualifying students for the 
choices of vocation and vocational courses,-and (2) 
in providing special assistance towards optimum 
achievement and adjustment in vocational courses 
and later in vocational activities. Vocational guid- 
ance causes students to recognize the importance of 
giving attention to preparation for a life career, 
helps them to decide upon that career and the 
necessary preparation for it, to locate in an oc- 
cupation, and to attain an optimum success in the 
vocational courses and in the vocation. .. . 

Recreational guidance will interpret to students 
the importance of the proper use of their leisure 
time and the need of preparing themselves for its 
wise use. It will also inform them about subjects 
and activities having possible connection with this 
objective and how they might discover recreational 
interests. It will counsel with them in the choice of 
these courses and activities. The content of these 
courses and activities is not guidance, however, but 
training chosen by the student under guidance. Fur- 
thermore, recreational guidance will give special 
aid in realizing optimum success and adjustment in 
these courses and activities. 


The statements of these writers concern- 
ing social guidance and health guidance are 
analogous to those just quoted. 


ILLEGITIMATE EXTENSION OF THE CONCEPT 


Many illegitimate extensions of an accept- 
able concept of guidance are extant and 
presumably determining programs of guid- 
ance in the schools. We can take time to cite 
at length only a single illustration, the state- 
ment of the “objectives of guidance” pro- 
posed in a recently published outline of a 
guidance program for grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive. 


1. To develop the ability to be a helpful member 
of a family. (Consisting in sharing responsibilities 
and privileges. ) 

2. To develop the ability to benefit from the ex- 
perience of others and to improve upon them so that 
others may benefit from us. (Consisting in learning 
to read, write, figure, and think.) 

3. To develop the ability to perform our obliga- 
tions as helpful neighbors and intelligent citizens. 
(Consisting of thorough understanding and appre- 
ciation of the ideals of citizenship and neighbor- 
liness.) 
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4. To develop the ability to form right habits 
of conduct based on worthy principles and ideals. 
(Consisting of honesty, loyalty, justice, reverence, 
etc.) 

5. To develop the ability to build up and conserve 
our health and to utilize our free time wholesome- 
ly. (Consisting of an appreciation of health laws, 
healthful exercise, good music, art, literature, etc.) 

6. To develop the ability to choose the right vo- 
cation which will enable us to express ourselves 
fully, render the best service to others, and earn a 
comfortable living. (Consisting of right motives, 
knowledge of occupation, and self.)* 


This quotation represents a clear case of 
almost losing sight of guidance proper and 
identifying it with all education. The only 
one of these objectives at all concerned with 
the distributive phase of guidance is the 
sixth, that relates to guidance concerning vo- 
cation, The remainder, cast in terms of de- 
veloping abilities along various lines, are 
nothing more than restatements of desirable 
objectives of the training program and ap- 
pear to have no more to do with the adjust- 
ment phase of guidance than any other well- 
formulated statement of the objectives of 
education. 

In the article by Kefauver and Hand from 
which quotation has already been made the 
authors refer to other instances of inflation 
of the concept of guidance which they en- 
countered in their investigation of guidance 
programs. They say that in some schools the 
program of extracurricular activities, in- 
cluding pupil participation in school control, 
is considered to be guidance. In other 
schools, programs of individual instruction 
or of curriculum construction are referred to 
as guidance. Other schools regard their in- 
formal discussions of ethical problems, a 
popular form of character training, as guid- 
ance. These writers say that they would be 
among the first to champion the importance 
of these forms of instruction, but they ex- 
press the fear that when the concept of 
guidance is extended to include such educa- 
tional activities, the special services in guid- 
afice in the stricter sense are likely to be 
displaced. 


* Tentative Outline for a Guidance Program for Grades 
Seven to Twelve, Miami County, Ohio (Troy, Ohio: Miami 
County Board of Education, 1931), p. 8. Prepared by the 
Miami County Vocational Guidance Association (Maurice 
J. Neuberg and D. H. Sellers, supervisors and editors). 





GUIDANCE PROGRAM VS. CONCEPT 


It goes without saying that the program 
of guidance carried on in a school should be 
controlled by the concept of guidance that is 
entertained by those in charge. The pro- 
grams of guidance found in operation in sec- 
ondary schools are, if anything, even more 
diverse than the concepts, and a great host of 
different practices will be encountered by 
any one who undertakes to investigate these 
programs. The activities in guidance actually 
found to be carried on that are in line with 
the concept put forward above fall naturally 
into four main groups.5 (1) The first of 
these includes activities aimed to inform pu- 
pils concerning educational and vocational 
opportunities. (2) The second large group 
includes activities intended to secure infor- 
mation concerning pupils. (3) Having in- 
formed the pupils and secured information 
concerning them, we are in a position to 
guide them as individuals: All complete pro- 
grams of guidance must eventuate in the 
individual. (4) Finally, the program of guid- 
ance is hardly a program until it is organized 
by assigning responsibility for carrying it 
forward to part-time or full-time guidance 
functionaries in the school. 

1. Among the chief means being used in 
secondary schools to inform pupils concern- 
ing educational and vocational opportunities 
are the publications of the school, such as 
the printed or mimeographed programs of 
studies, the handbook, and guidance issues 
of the school paper; a flexible organization 
of the program of studies that makes pos- 
sible pupil contacts with a variety of subject 
fields; the course in occupations aiming at 
giving information concerning the world’s 
work ; and exploratory and general courses. 
A partial list of other means sometimes used 
to supplement these chief agencies of infor- 
mation are visits to and observation of work 
in occupations, visits of classes to higher 
schools, talks to pupils in lower schools, talks 
on occupations by their representatives, in- 
formation through extracurricular activities, 
and information through part-time employ- 
ment. 


® The present classification is that followed in Parts I- 
IV in Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, op. cit. 
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The Interpretation of Guidance 


2. The chief sources of information con- 
cerning pupils are the pupils themselves, 
school records, and measurement. Kinds of 
information pupils can be expected to supply 
are their educational plans, choice of curric- 
ula, intention to finish high school, inten- 
tion to attend college or university, choice of 
occupations, and socio-economic and ethnic 
status of parents. Certain types of informa- 
tion concerning home conditions will need to 
be ascertained through other channels. The 
kinds of school records most useful are 
measures of scholarship, such as scholastic 
records in lower schools, participation in the 
extracurriculum, and aptitude as shown in 
exploratory courses. Measurements found 
most useful are results of intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, and prognostic tests, and 
ratings on personal traits. 

3. The procedures mainly useful in guid- 
ing the individual pupil are the case method 
and the interview. In an adequate program 
of guidance every pupil in the school be- 
comes a case study. To make case studies 
possible the school must keep cumulative 
and permanent records, not only of scholar- 
ship but of information in at least the va- 
riety suggested by the kinds of information 
concerning pupils that have already been 
mentioned. 

4. A diversity of functionaries in guid- 
ance are to be found in secondary schools. 
Among them are deans of girls and of boys, 
homeroom advisers, advisers whe include 
large proportions of teaching staffs in indi- 
vidual schools, full-time or part-time coun- 
selors in whom the activities in guidance are 
concentrated in individual schools, guidance 
committees, and visiting teachers. Principals 
render types of services in guidance depend- 
ent largely on the size of enrollment of the 
high school. Classroom teachers bear an im- 
portant relationship to the guidance pro- 
gram. With such a diversity of functionaries 
almost limitless combinations of guidance 
functionaries are possible and can be found 
in any large number of schools. Besides all 
the possibilities of variation in combinations 
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are the patterns of organization of guidance 
for school systems. In the National Survey 
of Secondary Education these were inves- 
tigated by Professor Reavis, who identified 
at least four main patterns of organiza- 
tion. 

It now seems certain that effective guid- 
ance programs are attainable with divergent 
combinations of functionaries and different 
patterns of organization. The important con- 
sideration appears to be to make sure that, 
whatever the combination or pattern, the 
full scope of activity called for by a reason- 
able concept of guidance be included. Let us 
illustrate. Deans of girls are found to deal 
chiefly with problems of social conduct of 
girls and with the supervision of the extra- 
curriculum. Again, homeroom advisers are 
concerned chiefly with attendance, discipline, 
guidance concerning quality of work, and 
sponsoring certain social-integrative activi- 
ties. No principal whose organization for 
guidance includes only a dean of girls and 
homeroom advisers whose activities are thus 
restricted should beguile himself into the be- 
lief that these activities are of a scope that 
corresponds with that called for by the rea- 
sonable concept of guidance. He will do well 
from time to time to check the activities of 
his guidance functionaries against the con- 
cept and revise the organization to compen- 
sate for inadequacies found. 

Even the partial list of activities that has 
been given indicates that there is no lack of 
things to do within such a concept of guid- 
ance as has been proposed. The difficulty in 
these trying days is to find the resources of 
money and the time for the staff to do them. 
The rapid development in very recent years 
of programs of guidance under a variety of 
arrangements in many secondary schools is 
proof that school heads will find a way. 
They are urged to it by the recent accelera- 
tion in the popularization of secondary edu- 
cation that for the country as a whole has 
brought more than half of all the children of 
appropriate ages under the influence of the 
secondary school. 





Work of the Class Counselor 


Richard D. Allen 


Eprtor’s Nore: Dr. Allen presents a careful analy- 
sis of the activities of counselors in junior high 
schools. The plan described is in successful opera- 
tion in the junior high schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, under Dr. Allen’s supervision. 

w. C. R. 


RGANIZED guidance has been generally 
O stressed as an articulating element in 
the curriculum and program of the school. It 
is as necessary to plan for articulation as for 
any other desirable objective in education. 
The need has become increasingly clear as a 
result of the remarkable growth in the en- 
rollment in the secondary schools and the in- 
creasingly complex organization of the cur- 
riculum into departments of instruction. 

Most of the larger schools are organized 
not only by departments but also in semian- 
nual promotion periods. Thus, pupils may 
have a different teacher for each subject and 
also may change teachers in each subject 
each term unless care is taken in schedule 
making to avoid unnecessary pupil-teacher 
turnover. The wastes involved in such turn- 
over are considerable if teachers are to teach 
pupils rather than subjects, for much of the 
time of the teacher who meets a new class 
must be spent in acquainting himself, not 
only with the different personalities in- 
volved, but also with the differences in sub- 
ject achievements and interests of the pu- 
pils. With one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred new pupils each term, the task becomes 
almost insuperable from the point of view of 
the classroom teacher, and the changes be- 
come very confusing to the pupils. 

In a large junior high school the pupil 
comes in contact with twelve or thirteen dif- 
ferent teachers each week. It is possible for 
him to change practically all of these teach- 
ers each term. It is necessary that he 
should change some of them, and it is prob- 
ably unwise for him to retain all of them. In- 
vestigation in the Providence schools has 


shown that on the average approximately 
nine out of thirteen teachers are changed, 
even when counselors are consciously at- 
tempting to prevent unnecessary changes in 
the continuous or cumulative subjects, such 
as English, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. In many schools accurate figures of 
pupil-teacher turnover are not available. In 
fact, no one knows how much of this turn- 
over is desirable and how much should be 
avoided. In many school systems no one is 
even studying the problem in spite of its im- 
portance from the point of view of economy 
and efficiency. 

In the midst of this turnover, the work of 
the class counselor becomes an important 
articulating element within the junior high 
school. Pupils retain the same counselor for 
the entire three years, and he is responsible 
for certain special functions with this same 
group of pupils throughout the entire three- 
year course. The actual task, however, in- 
cludes many apparently different kinds of 
functions, the combination and integration of 
which result in the development of a strong 
and effective program of articulation within 
the school. 

But articulation within the junior high 
school is only a part of the problem. There 
must also be articulation with the elementary 
schools on the one hand and with the senior 
high schools on the other. In addition there 
must also be articulation between school and 
work for those who leave school to enter 
employment. These problems have not re- 
ceived much consideration from educators 
in the past, but they are receiving consider- 
ably more attention at the present time by 
students of the educational process. 

In fact, the work of the counselor is much 
more than a three-year task for it includes 
contacts with oncoming classes that are still 
in the elementary schools, with the follow-up 
studies of junior-high-school graduates who 
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have passed on into the senior high school, 
and with pupils who have left school to enter 
employment. The follow-up of drop-outs 
is included in the latter study. It is really an 
undertaking of a seven-year, and possibly 
even of a nine-year, contact with the same 
individual. Such a statement, however, ap- 
pears extreme and idealistic unless the actual 
program of the counselor is carefully ana- 
lyzed. 

To analyze a program so complex is not 
an easy task. Most people are accustomed to 
planning ahead for only a few days, or 
weeks, or months. A few teachers may plan 
their work for a term, or even for a year, 
but a three-year program is seldom at- 
tempted by any teacher or principal. Never- 
theless, a carefully planned three-year pro- 
gram for the counselor is absolutely neces- 
sary, since the task is clearly continuous. To 
present upon a single page the picture of the 
many sides of the problem, as well as all the 
elements of continuity involved, the accom- 
panying chart has been prepared with the 
assistance of Mr. Lester J. Schloerb, coun- 
selor in the Lane Technical School, Chicago. 

The three vertical columns of the chart 
represent the three years of work in the pro- 
gram of the class counselor. The first column 
contains the actual tasks performed by the 
counselor in the seventh grade ; the next, the 
tasks of the eighth grade; and the third, the 
tasks of the ninth grade. 

Each of these columns, however, is divided 
laterally into four horizontal sections. The 
upper portion includes contacts with pupils 
who are still in the elementary schools. These 
are the fourth-, fifth-, or sixth-grade pupils 
who will later come under the supervision of 
the counselor. The central section shows the 
contacts of the counselor with the seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils in the junior 
high school. It includes the three chief func- 
tions of the counselor which are indicated by 
the Roman numerals. The time devoted to 
each of these functions is indicated in the key 
at the bottom of the chart. The small box in 
this section of the chart indicates the training 
program for each year. The section at the 


bottom of the chart indicates contacts which 
the counselor has with pupils after they have 
left the junior high schools. 

While the vertical columns indicate the 
three-year task, it can be seen by the hori- 
zontal sections that the counselor makes con- 
tacts with elementary-school principals and 
pupils during the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades; carries on these pupils through 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; and 
then follows up the same pupils in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. Such contin- 
uous contacts of teacher and pupils have 
never before been provided, except in the 
little country schoolhouse where the same 
teacher has carried the child from the first 
grade through his preparation for college. 
Moreover, the actual working out of the 
program presents no difficult problems. It is 
merely a matter of careful planning and or- 
ganization. 

In interpreting the chart, it is probably 
simplest to begin with the middle section 
that includes the important tasks of the 
counselor with pupils in his own grade. The 
Roman numeral indicates the first of the 
three functions of the counselor, personnel 
records and research or the study of individ- 
ual differences and of the factors that condi- 
tion success or proper adjustment. His first 
task is to study the elementary-school rec- 
ords of pupils in the entering class and to 
record important data on the record cards 
or record sheets. This is a necessary part of 
the task of getting acquainted with the en- 
tering pupils. As a result of such informa- 
tion the counselor is able to make group ad- 
justments through classifications based upon 
the test record and guidance cards from the 
elementary schools. When this has been done 
the results should be measured by charting 
each group upon the class personnel chart. 
This throws into relief all pupils who cannot 
be satisfactorily adjusted alone by means of 
classification. Much of this work can be done 
during the last quarter of the term, before 
the pupils enter the junior high school, since 
the test record and guidance cards are sent 
to the junior high schools at the close of the 
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first quarter of the 6A grade. Thus begins a 
six-year study of individual differences and 
adjustments. 

Section II indicates the second group of 
functions of the class counselor, individual 
counseling and adjustment, for which each 
counselor is given four or five hours each 
week of program time. As soon as the rec- 
ords are complete, the counselor makes a 
tentative arrangement of pupils in the order 
in which they are to be interviewed. 

The first interview is naturally an initial 
interview. The purpose of this interview is 
to bring together all of the available facts 
about the pupil and to assemble these as a 
part of his personnel record. It also provides 
an opportunity to investigate any problems 
of school and home adjustment. As a result 
of these interviews, individual adjustments 
will be made in special cases and important 
factors will be checked for further refer- 
ence. Sufficient time is provided for an in- 
dividual interview with every pupil during 
each term. Such interviews, however, are 
not repetitions. There is a definite progres- 
sion from one interview to the next. This 
will be indicated in the descriptions of the 
work of the counselor in the succeeding 
grades. 

Section III indicates the orientation or 
group-guidance functions. The major part 
of the counselor’s program of instruction is 
in the field of vocational civics. He meets 
each section of his grade twice each week in 
this course. The purpose of the civics cur- 
riculum in the seventh grade is the laying of 
a background for the study of occupations 
and of problems of everyday living in the 
later grades. During this grade the counselor 
participates in the training conference that 
has as its major activity the study of the 
problems of the group-guidance curriculum, 
the guidance library, and the use of educa- 
tional tests in problems of guidance and ad- 
justment. 

While the counselor is carrying on these 
activities with the pupils in the seventh 
grade, he also makes a follow-up study in 
cooperation with the 10A counselors in the 


senior high schools, through which he dis- 
covers pupils who have left school, those 
who have failed or found difficulty in carry- 
ing on the program which they had planned 
in the junior high school, pupils who have 
been successful in their plans, and the fur- 
ther electives which pupils have chosen. A 
list of pupils who have left school to enter 
employment is also secured. It is only by 
knowing the progress of pupils beyond the 
junior-high-school grades that the counselor 
can measure the effectiveness of the plans 
which these pupils have made under his di- 
rection in the junior high school. The pro- 
portion of failures provides a check upon 
the wisdom of previous elective choices ; the 
proportion of pupils who have left school 
provides an indication of the emphasis which 
should be placed, in the group-guidance 
course, upon problems of choice of imme- 
diate employment and training. 

Such information is necessary for the 
progressive and continuous improvement of 
the guidance program. While the follow-up 
studies of graduates are being carried out, 
the counselor also follows up pupils who 
have left during their junior-high-school 
course or have failed to enter the senior 
high school. This is not a difficult problem. 
The home visitor in the attendance depart- 
ment visits the place of employment of every 
child who leaves school to go to work and a 
report is sent to the junior-high-school coun- 
selor. The files of the employment-certificate 
office provide the counselor with a contin- 
uous record of employment until the age for 
employment certificates has passed. Letters 
from the counselor to former pupils usually 
bring a good response if careful preparation 
has been made beforehand so that each pupil 
expects these letters, understands their pur- 
pose, and has appreciated the importance of 
cooperating for the improvement of the 
counseling service. These letters encourage 
pupils to attend evening school and stress the 
value of part-time education. 

Meanwhile the counselor makes a friendly 
visit at the elementary school in the district 
from which the 7B pupils came. Much infor- 
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mation concerning problem cases can be ob- 
tained from the elementary-school princi- 
pals, who are always glad to learn of the 
progress of their graduates and willing to 
codperate in the further adjustment of their 
former pupils. Such visits should not be too 
frequent or time consuming. They do not 
imply supervisory authority, but friendly co- 
Speration. Incidentally, the counselor may 
compliment the principal upon the excellent 
condition of the records which he has sent 
on to the junior high school or attention may 
be called to methods of improving the rec- 
ords. The task, however, is that of a friend- 
ly, good-will ambassador, rather than a per- 
son with supervisory authority. If the coun- 
selor is tactful in such contacts, the fourth- 
grade class will come through with much 
more usable records than its predecessors. 
The counselor may also show an interest in 
the class personnel charts of these pupils. 
Usually the principal is glad to show such 
charts and to discuss common problems. 

These friendly contacts do much to pro- 
mote articulation between elementary and 
junior high schools while the follow-up stu- 
dies which the counselor carries on in codp- 
eration with the counselors in the senior 
high schools also result in mutual under- 
standing and codperation in the upper level. 
Once a year, at least, the tenth- and seventh- 
grade counselors, the eleventh- and eighth- 
grade counselors, and the ninth- and twelfth- 
grade counselors meet to discuss problems 
of articulation. Such meetings are a regular 
part of the rotating plan for the training of 
counselors. 

In the middle column of the chart, that 
shows the work of the counselor in the 
eighth grade, the same general plan pre- 
vails. 

1. The counselor studies the standardized 
test results of pupils and, selecting those in 
need of adjustment, checks the effectiveness 
of previous group adjustments and makes 
readjustments ; he also measures the adjust- 
ments made by charting the various sections 
of the grade on the personnel charts. In this 
grade further adjustments are made through 
choices of electives. There are no specialized 


curricula in the junior high schools of 
Providence; each subject is elective under 
guidance. In this way the needs of each in- 
dividual receive separate consideration. The 
counselor must also bring the cards or rec- 
ord sheets of pupils up-to-date, with test re- 
sults, changes of address, and other facts 
that are frequently secured in a systematic 
way by means of mimeographed question- 
naires. 

2. An individual interview with each pupil 
is scheduled for each term. In the 8B grade 
the principal purpose of this interview is to 
check the progress made during the previous 
year, to note the changes in plans, the effec- 
tiveness of adjustments, and the obviously 
unwise choices of elective subjects. The 8B 
interview is an educational interview since it 
deals with elective choices, while the 8A in- 
terview is essentially a progress interview to 
measure the effects of elective choices and 
adjustments. 

3. In the course in vocational civics, the 
pupils, under the instruction of the counse- 
lor, study the general occupational fields 
as classified in the census, and each pupil 
makes a detailed study of some particular 
occupation, These occupational units, how- 
ever, are interspersed with case conferences 
and with self-measurement units designed 
to help pupils understand in objective terms 
the nature and extent of their own limita- 
tions, abilities, and interests. Meanwhile, all 
of the eighth-grade counselors participate in 
conferences in the fields of placement, fol- 
low-up, attendance, discipline, and home vis- 
iting as parts of their regular training pro- 
gram. 

In the contacts with pupils who have left 
the junior high schools, the counselor makes 
a two-year follow-up study in codperation 
with the 11A counselors to discover the pu- 
pils who have left school, to note the con- 
spicuous failures and successes, and to ob- 
serve the elective subjects chosen. Shifts of 
interests are very interesting for the counse- 
lor to study, since such information is help- 
ful in assisting other pupils in the future to 
make elective choices more wisely. The coun- 
selor also ascertains which pupils have 
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found it necessary to leave school to enter 
employment, and whether or not such action 
on their part was in accordance with their 
previous plans or necessitated modification 
of such plans. Meanwhile, the counselor also 
studies the records of pupils who have 
dropped out of school to enter employment. 
He may thus familiarize himself with prob- 
lems which pupils in the future must meet in 
these fields. Follow-up letters to pupils who 
have left school provide opportunities for 
the counselor to urge attendance in continu- 
ation school, evening school, or part-time 
classes. 

The pattern of the work of the counselor 
in the ninth grade is somewhat similar to 
that of the previous grades, except that the 
individual items change somewhat according 
to changes in emphasis. 

1. As a part of the work in personnel rec- 
ords and research, or the study of individual 
differences, the counselor gives group psy- 
chological tests to the 9A pupils. This is a 
part of the counselor’s training program, 
since conferences of 9A counselors are in 
the field of occupational studies in the 9B 
grade) and of the guidance clinic, mental 
hygiene, and psychological tests in the 9A 
grade. The giving of the psychological tests 
is supervised by the assistant in the central 
office who is in charge of psychological test- 
ing. Under her direction the 9A counselors 
compare the I. Q.’s obtained in the 6A grade 
with those obtained in the 9A grade and dis- 
cuss methods of improving the testing pro- 
gram. Counselors also issue transfers to 
other schools, having complete charge of all 
transfers between junior and senior high 
schools. In this work they prepare the rec- 
ord sheets or cards to be used by the senior- 
high-school counselors, as the junior-high- 
school counselors avail themselves of the 
guidance and test record cards of the ele- 
mentary school for the study of pupils who 
are entering the seventh grade. 

2. Each term the counselor has an indi- 
vidual interview with every pupil. The pur- 
pose of the interviews in the ninth grade is 
largely to check plans for the senior high 
schools and adjustments that must be made 


in connection with such plans, and also to 
discuss the further choices of electives and 
of careers. In the ninth grade the individual 
interview becomes more of a vocational :1- 
terview and an exit interview. Some pupils 
do not intend to enter high school. For these 
the purpose of the interview is largely to 
work out individual educational plans in eve- 
ning and vocational schools. 

3. In the vocational-civics course, the 
principal objective is the study of local edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities. Dur- 
ing the 9A grade each pupil prepares a ca- 
reer book that is in reality an intensive study 
of some particular occupation in which he 
has a special interest. This does not imply 
that the pupil has selected this particular 
career. 

While the counselor is thus in contact with 
ninth-grade pupils, he is also carrying on a 
three-year follow-up study in codperation 
with the 12A counselors. Through this study 
he discovers the pupils who have dropped 
out of school, those who have made con- 
spicuous failures or successes, and those 
who have found it necessary to change their 
original plans. In the follow-up of pupils 
who have dropped out of school the coun- 
selor learns some of the occupational oppor- 
tunities that are open to pupils who cannot 
complet: the senior-high-school course. 
From both of these studies come many sug- 
gestions for improvements in the junior- 
high-school curriculum and in the guidance 
program. Again, these follow-up letters help 
the counselor to learn about pupils who are 
continuing their education in part-time and 
evening schools. 

One of the problems in the organization 
of guidance in the secondary schools is that 
counselors must be selected largely from the 
teaching staff. Every source of contact be- 
tween elementary and junior high schools, 
between junior and senior high schools, and 
between school and work helps to broaden 
the experience of the counselor and increase 
the effectiveness of his work. 

The problems of articulation with elemen- 
tary schools and senior high schools become 
acute in the program of the 9A counselor. 
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When pupils are being transferred to the 
senior high school, records must be brought 
up-to-date and forwarded and transfers ef- 
fected. At the same time, however, the coun- 
selor must prepare to receive the next en- 
tering class from the elementary schools. To 
do this more effectively, the 9A counselor 
has been assigned the task of giving the 
group psychological tests to 6A pupils. Pre- 
viously the counselor has received training 
for the work from the assistant on the cen- 
tral office staff, and has had the actual prac- 
tice, under supervision, of giving the 9A psy- 
chological tests to the pupils in his own 
school. Similar preparation is made for the 
giving of the 6A tests, although not so much 
supervision is required because of the great- 
er experience of the counselor. The psycho- 
logical testing program of the counselor is 
thus very heavy once in three years, but in 
the meantime there are always a few scat- 
tering pupils, who have entered by transfer 
or were absent, who must be tested. These 
keep the counselor in practice. 

When the counselor visits the elementary 
schools to give these tests, opportunities are 
provided for becoming acquainted with the 
principals and teachers of those schools, as 
well as with the pupils who are to be his spe- 
cial charge for the next three years. Fre- 
quently, much information concerning indi- 
vidual problem cases is provided by teachers 
and principals on such occasions and a firm 
basis for later contacts and codperation is 
established. The counselor has an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the test record and guid- 
ance cards that are soon to be used by him 
as a basis for pupil adjustment, and ques- 
tions concerning the keeping of these 
records may be discussed by the counselor 
and principal. When these cards are finally 
sent on to the junior high school at the end 
of the first quarter, the counselor transfers 
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important data to the junior-high-school 
record sheets and makes his tentative clas- 
sification of the entering class. Frequently 
the principal of the junior high school, the 
principal of the elementary schools, and the 
class counselor, together, plan and carry out 
cooperatively a visit of the elementary- 
school pupils to the junior high school be- 
fore the close of the 6A term. But this is not 
a necessary part of the program. 

It should be evident from a careful study 
of the chart that the 9A counselor lays a 
foundation for codperation with the ele- 
mentary-school principals and_ teachers, 
These are continued through friendly rela- 
tions that provide the counselor with either 
direct or indirect contacts with pupils as they 
pass through the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of the elementary school which will 
become his next counseling group. Mean- 
while, the counselor carries on a carefully 
organized and integrated program with his 
own pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. At the sdme time he is participating 
in conferences with the advisers of his own 
grade in other schools in which he discusses 
not only the current problems of the grade, 
but also six special fields of interest—a new 
field each term. Again, at the same time he is 
carrying on follow-up studies of graduates 
and pupils who have entered employment 
in codperation with the counselor in the 
corresponding grade in the senior high 
school, and occasionally meets the coun- 
selors to whom he has sent his pupils and to 
whom he must send the oncoming class. 

This program provides a carefully organ- 
ized and planned method of articulation 
from grade to grade and school to school, as 
well as from school to employment. There 
is nothing theoretical or fantastic about it. 
Every element of the program is actually 
in practice in the Providence schools. 
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Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools 


William C. Reavis 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Reavis, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, is chairman of the 
committee responsible for this issue of the CLEAR- 
inc House. For the last decade, Dr. Reavis has held 
a preéminent place in the field of guidance. The 
article which follows is based upon his experience 
as a member of the staff of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 
P. W. L. C. 


HE LAST twenty years have witnessed a 
T repia development of guidance pro- 
grams in secondary schools. A voluminous 
literature on guidance has been produced, of- 
ficers on personnel have been added to the 
school staffs, and budget provisions have 
been made for guidance services in some 
school systems and in many individual sec- 
ondary schools. Naturally some stock taking 
of guidance programs is both desirable and 
necessary. 

One of the projects of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education had for its 
purpose a study of guidance programs in 
city school systems and individual secondary 
ary schools reputed to have made significant 
progress in the organization and adminis- 
tration of guidance services. 


NEED OF GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Guidance services on the part of the sec- 
ondary school are rendered necessary by at 
least four conditions: namely, (1) the char- 
acter of the demands for secondary educa- 
tion, (2) the changes in the social and eco- 
nomic order to which the secondary-school 
pupil must adjust himself, (3) the needs of 
the adolescent for counsel and guidance, and 
(4) the necessity of avoiding waste in the 
process of education. 

Secondary education until within recent 
years has been selective in character and 
largely individualistic. Now its tendency 
is general and social. The change has brought 
about an expanded and enriched curriculum 
involving differentiation, that requires a pro- 
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gram of guidance if the needs of pupils are 
to be served properly. The problem involved 
in the foregoing statement can be readily 
appreciated when viewed in the light of the 
increase in course offerings in secondary 
schools during the last twenty-five years 
(477 per cent).? The fact that in the same 
period of time the population of the school 
districts considered in arriving at the fore- 
going percentage increased only 66 per cent 
shows that the change cannot be explained 
solely on the ground of increased school 
enrollment. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


The adjustment of pupils of high-school 
age to the complex world in which they live 
is no simple matter. The individual’s world 
today is vastly larger and more complex 
than it was a generation ago. Important 
changes in the social and economic structure 
render both social and vocational adjust- 
ments difficult. The rapid shifting of pop- 
ulation from rural to urban life has compli- 
cated the processes of social and economic 
adjustment. As a result, the individual at 
the threshold of his entrance into college or 
industry and adult community life is fre- 
quently overwhelmed by experiences which 
he does not fully understand and cannot 
clearly interpret. Since the home is usually 
unable to provide the guidance needed in the 
interpretation of many experiences encoun- 
tered by the youth, the secondary school is 
compelled to assume the function formerly 
discharged by the home. If the school fails 
to assume this function the individual is apt 
to flounder for want of guidance and may 
iail to find himself with respect to his inter- 
ests and capacity or to take full advantage 
of the opportunities offered in school and 


1G. E. Van Dyke, “Trends in the Development of the 
High-School Offerings,” II, School Review, December 1931, 
p. 738. 
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society for his growth and development. 

The needs of the youth of high-school age 
for guidance are both many and varied. On 
account of the stage in his development, 
physical, mental, and social changes may 
occur which baffle his understanding. The 
high-school age is commonly regarded as a 
period in the life of the youth of great im- 
portance because of the adjustments which 
must be made. Problems that have to do 
with the intellectual and physical develop- 
ment, choice of companions, social activities, 
and the formation of right social attitudes 
must be met and solved. The school is re- 
quired to understand the needs of its young 
people and to provide the guidance service 
which the pupils as individuals require. 

That many schools have not met success- 
fully the responsibilities imposed by the guid- 
ance function is evidenced by high percent- 
ages of withdrawal in each succeeding year 
of the secondary school and by high percent- 
ages of failure in different subject-matter 
fields. Recent evidence of withdrawals in 
secondary schools is furnished in the sur- 
vey? of public schools of Chicago, Illinois, 
in which remarkable holding power of 98 
per cent was found for the ninth grade. The 
percentage drops, however, to 78 for the 
tenth grade, 49 for the eleventh, and 34 for 
the twelfth. For the same secondary schools 
the percentage of pupils failing in their work 
for the semester ending January 1931 was 
12 per cent and June 1931, 11.1 per cent. 
The range of the different schools for the 
semester ending June 1931 was from 6.4 per 
cent to 17.5. Failure data for other second- 
ary schools reveal percentages both greater 
and less than those cited for Chicago. How- 
ever, irrespective of amount, failure involves 
waste in the process of secondary education 
which can and should be remedied and as 
far as possible prevented through the effec- 
tive guidance of pupils. 

Data® collected in 1927 from a sample 
, 2G. D. Strayer, Report of the Survey of the Schools of 
Chicago, Illinois, 1932, Vol. II, “Secondary Education in 
Chicago” (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932), p. 7. 

*W. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner, Office Practices in 


Secondary Schools (Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1930), 
pp. 190-197. 


group of 522 secondary schools in 41 States 
ranging in enrollment from 4 pupils to 
6,500 show that, according to the judgment 
of the principals, educational guidance was 
provided in 87 per cent of the schools, per- 
sonal guidance in 83 per cent of the schools, 
and vocational guidance in 74 per cent of the 
schools. The findings of the sampling indi- 
cate that the activities involved in the three 
general types of guidance specified are car- 
ried on in the large majority of secondary 
schools. 

Other data* collected the same year from 
336 secondary schools in 44 States ranging 
in enrollment from 47 to 4,072 regarding 
specific phases of guidance show that a me- 
dian of 24.9 activities of guidance with a 
range of 51 (5 to 56) were thought by the 
principals to be carried on in their schools, 
Among the leading activities through which 
guidance opportunities were provided in the 
different schools were (1) discipline in 72.2 
per cent of the schools ; (2) oversight of con- 
duct, 74.6 per cent ; (3) guidance concerning 
quality of work, 63.5 per cent; (4) curricu- 
lum guidance, 60.8 per cent; (5) vocational 
guidance, 37.7 per cent; (6) placement, 20.4 
per cent; and (7) follow-up service, 13.5 per 
cent. 

The variation in the percentages of the 
two investigations cited are accounted for by 
the vagueness of the term guidance. To some 
persons the term guidance is very general 
and is virtually synonomous with the process 
of education. An individual with this con- 
ception might consider that curriculum 
guidance is educational, personal, and vo- 
cational in character when evaluating guid- 
ance activities according to the three gen- 
eral categories, but as curriculum guidance 
only and not vocational or personal when 
evaluating guidance according to specific 
categories. 

The foregoing facts indicate that guidance 
in some form or other (general or specific) 
is a well-established function in most second- 
ary schools. The activities carried on in sec- 


*L. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver, Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932), 
pp. 511-513. 
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ondary schools under the caption guidance 
are extremely varied. In some schools 
guidance probably means whatever princi- 
pal or teachers do for pupils in the way of 
personal counsel or advice. In other schools 
guidance activities are roughly differenti- 
ated into types, such as educational, person- 
al, vocational, social, moral, and the like. 


school principal. In 77 per cent of the 
schools this officer provides guidance for 
boys and in 56 per cent for girls. The as- 
sistant principals are assigned the responsi- 
bility for boys in 32 per cent of the schools 
and for girls in 26 per cent. Counselors for 
boys and deans for girls are employed for 
the purpose in 21 and 50 per cent of the 


Taste I 


Percentage of Schools in Different Enrollment Groups Utilizing Services of 
Different Guidance Functionaries*® 


Functionaries 


Under 200 

rs 6 ode Vines ata a he Rial oe 64.9 
Homeroom adviser .................. 21.6 
cnc vacconieasebieniel 29.7 
I os in cs cen iw ernnedaeee 13.5 
te a lcndic drikact agate aku & 2 

TD x cpinsweckescdceunees 5.4 
Guidance committee ................ 2.7 


Still other schools analyze guidance into 
specific activities, such as providing assist- 
ance to pupils in choosing curricula, over- 
coming deficiencies, developing special tal- 
ents, and cultivating intellectual interests ; or 
imparting occupational information, advising 
regarding the choice of an occupation, assist- 
ing in securing employment, helping in the 
choice of a college, and giving supervisory 
oversight to an individual after employment. 

Both general and specific activities of the 
sort enumerated in the foregoing paragraph 
are evidently carried on in many secondary 
schools. In some schools the activities are 
carried on only informally and incidentally 
by the regular school officers: principal, 
deans, and teachers; in other schools they 
are carried on formally and systematically 
under the direction of persons specially 
trained for the purpose and definitely 
charged with the responsibility of serving 
pupils through the types of specific activities 
enumerated. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONARIES 
The functionary found responsible most 
frequently for the assumption of guidance 
duties in a sampling of 522 schools® is the 





*W. C. Reavis and R. C. Woellner, op. cit., pp. 191- 
197, 





Enrollment Groups 


200-999 1,000 and over 
53.4 29.0 
66.0 88.2 
45.6 73.1 
27.7 46.2 
10.2 28.0 

68 19.4 
4.9 20.4 


schools, respectively. The guidance func- 
tions are delegated to other officers whose 
titles were not specified in approximately 
one sixth of the schools. 

Other data of a more specific character 
reveal a tendency in secondary schools to 
develop programs of counseling and guid- 
ance around different guidance function- 
aries. The functionaries and the percentage 
of schools in each of three enrollment 
groups utilizing their services in guidance 
programs are shown in Table I. The data 
show that the principal is the chief guidance 
functionary in the small schools. (under 
200) and the homeroom adviser in the 
middle-sized (200-999) and large schools 
(1,000 and over). 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 

The guidance activities carried on in sec- 
ondary schools are numerous and varied. 
Analysis of the activities of guidance func- 
tionaries made by French’ as a part of the 
Commonwealth Study of Teacher Training 
resulted in a master list of 180 specific activi- 


ties which were considered to relate to guid- 


* Adapted from L. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver, op. 
cit., p. 516. 

™Fannie French, An Analysis of Activities Involved 
in Pupil Guidance, unpublished master’s thesis, department 
of education, University of Chicago, 1926, pp. 30-41. 
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ance in secondary schools. An evaluation 
of these activities by counselors and by ex- 
perts in education provides classified lists 
arranged in order of frequency of perform- 
ance and in order of performance. The cor- 
relation between frequency of perform- 
ance of activities and their relative import- 
ance as determined by counselors reveal cer- 
tain strength and weakness in the guidance 
activities carried on by the principal and his 
assistants in the secondary schools. In activi- 
ties which involved advising with parents, 
counseling with individual pupils, and advis- 
ing with pupils in groups the correlations 
are high, being .767, .742, and .728, respec- 
tively. In activities pertaining to codperation 
with community agencies and with teachers 
the correlations are medium (.404 and .316), 
but in activities involving the collecting and 
recording of data and assisting in extracur- 
ricular activities the correlations are low 
(.265 and .113). 

In the school systems and individual 
schools visited by the members of the survey 
staff the following prominent activities were 
observed: (1) instruction of pupils regard- 
ing occupations ; (2) occupational research ; 
(3) placement service; (4) follow-up in- 
vestigations; (5) adjustment service be- 
tween employees and employers; (6) home 
visitation ; (7) preparation of case histories ; 
(8) administration of tests to pupils; (9) 
preparation of guidance bulletins; (10) 
presentation of information to groups; (11) 
individual counseling; (12) case confer- 
ences with groups; (13) sponsorship of 
pupil activities ; (14) conferences with spon- 
sors and teachers regarding individual pu- 
pils ; (15) preparation of material for try-out 
courses; (16) organization of guidance 
clinics; (17) reports of activities to ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Other guidance activities closely related 
to those enumerated in the foregoing para- 
graph were observed in the schoo! systems 
and individual schools studied. These ac- 
tivities are considered in the case reports in 
which the activities were best exemplified, 
and are dealt with fully under those heads. 
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CASE STUDIES OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


The school systems of which case studies 
were made are Boston, Chicago, Providence, 
Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. The activities 
featured in the case reports are: (1) vo- 
cational guidance in Boston and Chicago; 
(2) personnel research, orientation, and 
counseling in Providence; (3) occupational 
research and counseling in Cincinnati; and 
(4) life advisement in Milwaukee. The ac- 
tivities specifically considered in the five re- 
ports of guidance programs in individual 
secondary schools are (1) guidance for con- 
tinuation pupils in the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School; (2) personnel service 
through committees in the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College; (3) the 
integrated organization of advisory service 
in the New Trier Township High School; 
(4) guidance through administrative officers 
in the Thornton Township High School; 
and (5) psychiatric-social guidance in the 
Township High School and Junior College, 
La Salle, Illinois. 


TYPES OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


Analysis of the case reports for the five 
school systems and five individual second- 
ary schools discloses four general types of 
guidance programs: (1) centralized bureaus 
of guidance for secondary schools in city 
systems, represented by Boston, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati; (2) city school systems with 
a central guidance organization but the in- 
dividual secondary school considered the 
unit in the program, represented by Provi- 
dence and Milwaukee; (3) centralized bu- 
reaus or departments in individual sec- 
ondary schools, represented by the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School and the Township 
High School and Junior College, La Salle, 
Illinois; (4) central guidance organizations 
in individual secondary schools which utilize 
regular officers and teachers as guidance 
functionaries, represented by the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Thornton Township High School, and 
the New Trier Township High School. Vir- 
tually the same guidance activities are un- 
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dertaken under the different programs. The 
chief variations consist in the methods em- 
ployed in the several school systems and in- 
dividual schools. 


THE CENTRAL GUIDANCE BUREAU 


Principles formulated by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association® in 1921 
and revised in 1924, 1930, and 1931 urge 
the development of a special bureau or sepa- 
rate departments responsible directly to the 
superintendent of schools for carrying on 
vocational-guidance service. While recog- 
nizing the fact that local conditions render 
impossible the prescription of the exact 
form of the bureau or department, the ac- 
tivities to be performed are specified and 
the recommendation made that the activi- 
ties be performed only by persons possessing 
the necessary personal qualifications, experi- 
ence, and training. Obviously, the plan was 
intended for use in school systems and in- 
dividual schools of considerable size. 

The organization of a guidance bureau 
makes possible the carrying on of certain 
guidance activities, such as occupational re- 
search, follow-up studies, and vocational 
guidance in connection with placement in a 
central office apart from the administrative 
work of the schools. A staff of trained work- 
ers can be maintained who not only perform 
the office duties incident to guidance but 
who also visit schools on call and engage in 
group instruction, group counseling, and in- 
dividual counseling. They may also give ad- 
vice to teachers, parents, and administrative 
officers regarding guidance of an unspecial- 
ized sort that can be carried on in the 
schools or homes by persons not specifically 
trained for guidance work. 

The director of the guidance bureau is 
usually responsible to an assistant superin- 
tendent or to the superintendent. The di- 
rector is expected to formulate the guidance 
policy of the school system subject to the 
approval of his superior officers ; to organize 





* See, Basic Units for an Introductory Course in Vo- 
cational Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1931), pp. 181-194. 


the bureau or department as a clearing 
house for problems of guidance, placement, 
and follow-up; and to provide assistants 
who can render expert counseling service to 
schools desiring such aid. 

The activities which can be carried on in 
the schools by the guidance assistants are 
group interviewing of pupils in entering 
classes, individual interviewing of members 
of the graduating class, individual interview- 
ing of pupils as needs arise, instructing 
classes in occupations, assisting graduates 
or pupils required to leave school to secure 
employment, keeping records of pupils in- 
terviewed, visiting employers to enlist their 
interests and to secure knowledge of the 
conditions under which employed pupils 
work, conducting community surveys to as- 
certain environmental conditions and oppor- 
tunities for employment, and carrying on 
follow-up studies of withdrawals and grad- 
uates. 

The guidance bureau is not expected to 
provide all the guidance service in the in- 
dividual schools of the system. The princi- 
pal of the individual school through his 
teachers and administrative assistants is ex- 
pected to aid pupils in the choice of courses 
or subjects, in the selection of extracurricu- 
lar activities, in the development of intellec- 
tual interests, in social adjustments, in over- 
coming difficulties in classroom work, and 
the like. The guidance bureau provides the 
specialized service and aids the principal in 
the organization of the school’s guidance 
program and in the integration of its various 
guidance activities. 

In large cities the staff of the guidance 
bureau is usually inadequate to provide all 
the guidance service needed in all the 
schools.* Some schools of a system will be 
satisfied with nominal services while others 
will desire all the service possible for the 
bureau to render. As a result the guidance 
programs in the individual schools of a 
school system often vary greatly in both 
scope and effectiveness. This condition 


* E.g., in 1930-1931, Chicago had a staff of 31; Boston, 
18; and Cincinnati, 8. 
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should be charged largely to the administra- 
tors of the individual schools rather than to 
the central bureau. 

The development of the central bureau of 
guidance in school systems and in large 
schools makes possible occupational research 
and the utilization of the findings in voca- 
tional guidance and placement to an extent 
scarcely possible under the other types of 
programs. However, the guidance activities 
that belong in the individual schools are 
likely to be neglected unless complementary 
guidance programs are developed by the 
principals of the schools or are projected by 
the guidance bureau for individual schools. 
The weakness of the guidance programs un- 
der the control of central bureaus is not in- 
herent, but rather the result of the objec- 
tives of the bureaus. 


GUIDANCE FOR INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


This type of guidance organization places 
the responsibility for the guidance program 
on the head of the individual secondary 
school. A central organization is established 
to render consultant service to the princi- 
pals and specialized services to the local 
guidance functionaries. The plan eliminates 
the necessity of specific appropriations in 
the budget solely for guidance purposes. 
Guidance is integrated with education and is 
supported as a vital part of the work of the 
individual school. The activities of guidance 
should be differentiated and definitely as- 
signed to officers of administration and 
teachers properly qualified to carry on the 
activities assigned. 

The administrative officers consisting of 
principal, vice principal, deans, director of 
extracurricular activities, and department 
heads accept executive responsibility for 
providing the program of studies, materials 
of instruction, the record system, admission 
of pupils to school, classification of pupils, 
preparation of the school schedule, arrange- 
ment of the program of pupil activities, and 
administration of cases of discipline. They 
interview parents, administer attendance, 
record and evaluate credits, and organize, 
direct, and supervise the functioning of the 


different members of the school staff. Many 
of the activities of the administrative officers 
affect guidance only indirectly, yet unless the 
relation of administrative activities to guid- 
ance is clearly conceived the guidance ac- 
tivities of other workers may be hampered 
or completely inhibited. 

The director of guidance, in case there 
is such an official, projects the guidance pro- 
gram subject to the approval of the school 
head. He outlines the guidance activities to 
be performed by the counselors, homeroom 
advisers, and teachers, and provides the 
training needed to carry on the guidance 
program. He interprets the guidance pro- 
gram to the school and community, carries 
on research basic to guidance, and performs 
guidance activities which require types of 
skill not possessed by the other members of 
the staff. 

The counselors teach the courses in occu- 
pations, aid the pupils in the selection of 
courses, give group guidance to all the pu- 
pils, and counsel to individual pupils in need 
of adjustment. They may also serve part 
time as regular teachers. 

The homeroom advisers may accept re- 
sponsibility for the orientation of their pu- 
pils, the maintenance of pupil morale, and 
the development of a wholesome attitude 
towards the school as a civic enterprise. The 
advisers keep the records of the pupils, give 
advice with respect to extracurricular and 
other social activities, and act as the inter- 
mediary for the pupils with administrative 
and guidance officers and parents. 

The teacher must be encouraged to play 
a large part in the guidance program of the 
individual school. His interest in the wel- 
fare of the pupil is indispensable if guidance 
is to bear fruit. He should sense the symp- 
toms of maladjustment in a pupil in the 
incipient stages, bring the guidance organi- 
zation to bear on the case, contribute to the 
diagnosis of the causes of maladjustment, 
and assist in the application of the correc- 
tive or remedial measures advised. Further- 
more, the teacher may give specific guidance 
to pupils in the pursuit of intellectual in- 
terests, in the development of proper habits 
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of study, and in the development of the 
proper conception of the processes of edu- 
cation and the opportunities for education 
provided through the school. 

The foregoing analysis of the activities 
of the guidance functionaries offers promise 
of a balanced program of counseling and 
guidance for the individual secondary 
schools of a city system. The neglect of any 
of the important phases of guidance, either 
through failure to give them proper em- 
phasis or through failure to assign them to 
the proper guidance officers for perform- 
ance, may contribute to maladjustment and 
failure on the part of pupils. 

The central organization is responsible 
for encouraging the development of com- 
plete programs of guidance in the individual 
secondary schools. The chief official of the 
central organization may be an executive 
officer, as in the case of Providence, R.I., 
or a consultant officer, as in the case of 
Milwaukee, Wis. In either case he will likely 
function in the individual school as an ad- 
viser to the principal and an instructor for 
the other administrative officers and teach- 
ers. Through supervision he seeks to de- 
velop a guidance program in all of the in- 
dividual schools in accordance with the 
guidance policy of the central organiza- 
tion. 

Guidance service on a State basis of the 
type under consideration was proposed at 
the meeting of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, February 21, 1930. 
A committee on State guidance programs 
and activities was appointed, that, in con- 
junction with a National Advisory Commit- 
tee, submitted a preliminary report at the 
meeting of the association in 1931 offering 
suggestions for the organization of State 
guidance programs, Thirty-nine States, ac- 
cording to the report of the committee, have 
appointed representatives to codperate with 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the National Advisory Committee. 
Nine c/ these States have launched guidance 
programs. The committee believes that the 
appointment of a full-time, trained guidance 
director, supervisor, specialist, or counselor 
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for a school, district, county, or State is 
greatly to be desired, although not essential 
at the start. It is often possible to find some 
one in one of these units who is willing to 
accept the responsibility for the promotion 
of guidance work on a part-time basis. The 
county program is regarded by the commit- 
tee as one of the most effective devices for 
developing a State-wide guidance service. 
The county superintendent of schools is able 
through his office to reach all of the prin- 
cipals of a county, whether the schools are 
under his supervision or not. The county 
guidance officer is thus able to reach the 
smaller secondary schools and can give di- 
rection and encouragement in the develop- 
ment of guidance programs for the local 
schools. The State guidance service may be 
placed under a guidance director or some 
other member of the State department who 
can codperate with the county officer in 
holding conferences and in distributing 
guidance material prepared by the State de- 
partment. The material may be in the form 
of a syllabus or textbook. The important 
function of a State guidance service is the 
development of guidance programs in the 
small secondary schools. 

In contrast with the central bureau type 
of guidance program the plan under con- 
sideration seeks to develop a complete func- 
tioning program in every school under su- 
pervision, rather than a divided program 
with certain guidance activities carried on 
by specialists in the central bureau and other 
activities carried on by specialists only in 
certain individual schools in which the 
leadership seeks the guidance service of the 
central bureau and for which the limited 
service is available. In one system the cost 
of the program is considerably greater and 
in the other considerably less than that of 
the three cities under central-bureau type of 
organization. 


CENTRALIZED GUIDANCE IN SINGLE SCHOOLS 


In secondary schools in which the prin- 
cipal is the chief executive officer with full 
power or much autonomy to organize and 
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administer his school a guidance organiza- 
tion may be effected very similar in char- 
acter to that of the central-bureau type in 
city systems. The guidance organization can 
be made a structural part of the school or- 
ganization and functional responsibility 
delegated to the director for organizing and 
carrying on the guidance activities specified 
in the school program. The director and his 
staff may undertake to carry on all guidance 
activities or he may organize his department 
to carry on certain activities and delegate 
to administrative officers and teachers cer- 
tain other activities retaining supervisory 
oversight. In either case, the possibility of 
coordinating the guidance activities of the 
individual school is greater than under the 
central-bureau type of organization for a 
city system. 

The programs of the two schools for 
which case reports have been presented vary 
markedly in character, although the type of 
organization is much the same. Guidance is 
a department in the administrative organi- 
zation of each school and the directors are 
executive officers of their departments with 
executive authority in carrying on the guid- 
ance functions of the school. They may 
summon individual pupils for conference, 
administer tests to classes or groups, give 
advice to pupils regarding the choice of col- 
lege or occupation, make contacts with busi- 
ness organizations and industry with respect 
to placements, carry on research investiga- 
tions designed to facilitate guidance, and co- 
éperate with welfare organizations in the 
interests of the pupil personnel of the 
school. 

The central organization in the individual 
school has a distinct advantage over its pro- 
totype, the central bureau of the city sys- 
tems, in that its activities are concentrated 
in an individual school instead of dissipated 
among a number of schools. In operation 
it more closely resembles the guidance or- 
ganizations in city systems which emphasize 
the individual schools as units; it differs in 
that it maintains a staff of guidance officers 
instead of utilizing regular administrative 
officers and teachers. 
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GUIDANCE BY OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


In schools classified under this type of 
guidance organization the principal or a 
trained counselor serves as director of the 
guidance program. Administrative officers 
and teachers are utilized as functionaries in 
carrying on guidance activities. 

Large secondary schools with large staffs 
of officers and teachers make possible the 
selection of functionaries with special apti- 
tude or training for guidance duties and the 
differentiation of duties along functional 
lines. The prevailing organization of the 
guidance work in the large schools is the 
homeroom plan supplemented by special ad- 
ministrative officers, such as the dean of 
girls, dean of boys, director of personnel, 
director of extracurricular activities, and 
the like, or class principals, advisory com- 
mittees, and special counselors. 

Through functionaries of the kinds indi- 
cated pupils are guided in their choice of 
curricula, the adjustment of their sched- 
ules, the selection of extracurricular activi- 
ties, the correction of disabilities, the devel- 
opment of special interests and abilities, the 
choice of a college or occupation, and in 
securing placement. Activities of the sort 
specified are closely related. Unless the 
school organizes and coordinates the work 
of the functionaries who perform the activi- 
ties into a program the guidance services 
will very likely be haphazard and unsys- 
tematic. 

The data available and the cases reported 
show great variation in the guidance pro- 
grams of the large secondary schools. In 
some schools the guidance duties are as- 
sumed chiefly by homeroom advisers, in 
others by special officers, such as class prin- 
cipals and committees, in others by admin- 
istrative officers. 

It is scarcely possible for the small sec- 
ondary school to secure either the full-time 
or the part-time service of a trained worker 
in the field of guidance. Its program of 
guidance must therefore be developed by 
the principal and carried on either by him 
or his teachers. An example of this type of 
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guidance program is reported by Proctor™ 
for a small rural high school in California. 
The principal of this high school has devel- 
oped a program for his school which con- 
sists: (1) in providing a visiting day for the 
eighth-grade graduates who are to enter the 
high school the following semester. The 
graduates spend a day at the high school as 
the guests of the teachers and student body. 
They are shown through the building, are 
given information regarding the program of 
study and the work of the different depart- 
ments, and are entertained at a dinner by 
the high-school pupils. (2) The high-school 
principal visits the eighth-grade schools and 
secures an individual record of each pupil 
who is to enter the high school the follow- 
ing semester. The record includes scholas- 
tic marks of the pupil, the results of mental 
and achievement tests in the elementary- 
school subjects, and confidential information 
regarding the personal history and qualifica- 
tions of the pupil. (3) During the month 
prior to the opening of school, the principal 
or the freshman-class adviser visits the 
homes of all the prospective freshmen. 
Notice of the visit is sent in advance and a 
conference is arranged with the parents and 
pupils to discuss the plans of the pupil for 
his first year in the high school. (4) A 
registration day on Friday or Saturday pre- 
ceding the opening of school on Monday is 


#W. M. Proctor, “Guidance Program of a Rural High 
School in California,” junior-Senior High School CLEARING 
Houss, September 1930, pp. 14-16: 
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held at the school. The pupils come with 
their parents for a conference with the prin- 
cipal and class adviser. At this conference a 
tentative schedule for each pupil is prepared 
and formal registration takes place. (5) Pu- 
pils are grouped in ability sections in Eng- 
lish and in mathematics. (6) The class ad- 
viser continues with the freshmen as adviser 
until they graduate from the school. (7) 
The class adviser keeps a record of the pu- 
pils and counsels them regarding their 
school progress. (8) A six-week unit in the 
civics course for seniors is given over to 
vocational information. (9) The teachers in 
charge of physical education for boys and 
girls have the county school nurse give ad- 
vice on social, moral, and health programs. 
(10) The work of the guidance program is 
carefully supervised by the principal and the 
work of the different persons responsible 
for guidance is articulated through the prin- 
cipal. 

In either large or small schools a guidance 
program may be developed for an individual 
school as an integral part of the educational 
program. The cost of the program may be 
either greater or less than that of the cen- 
tral guidance department in individual sec- 
ondary schools, depending on the elaborate- 
ness of the organization and the utilization 
of administrative or teaching time for sepa- 
rate guidance activities. The evidence indi- 
cates that the cost of the guidance program 
will be less if regular officers and teachers 
are utilized as guidance functionaries. 





The Pasadena Junior College Program 


William M. Proctor 


Eprtor’s Note: Professor Proctor describes the 
guidance program of the Pasadena four-year jun- 
tor college and reports the results of an investiga- 
tion which evaluates its effectiveness. 

Ww. C. R. 


HE city of Pasadena, California, has 
been carrying on one of the most sig- 
nificant educational experiments in school 
administration that has been entered upon 
by any city of that size in the United States. 
In 1924-1925, after an election held to pass 
upon the question of remaining on the six- 
three-three-two type of organization or 
passing over to the six-four-four type, the 
iatter type of administrative set-up was 
adopted. After being approved by the voters 
the superintendent of schools and his staff 
carried out a building program which made 
the junior high schools over into four-year 
institutions, accommodating grades 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, while the former high school and 
junior-college plant was altered to meet the 
needs of a four-year junior college, grades 
11, 12, 13, and 14. The final consummation 
of the shift from the old to the new type 
of organization was achieved by the open- 
ing of the school year 1928-1929. The plan 
has therefore completed four academic 
years. During the year 1931-1932 the writer 
was engaged by the Pasadena Board of Edu- 
cation to direct a series of studies dealing 
with the working of the new plan of organi- 
zation. Among other items investigated was 
the guidance and counseling system. Some 
of the findings of that study are herewith 
reported. 
GUIDANCE STAFF 
During the year 1931-1932 there was a 
dean of guidance and seven full-time coun- 
selors handling the counseling service in the 
Pasadena Junior College. In addition to this 
immediate group there was a supervisor of 
“guidance for the city system who partici- 
pated in the orientation course along with 


the deans of men and women, the dean of 
records, and the principal of the junior col- 
lege. Eight people were therefore giving 
full time to guidance and counseling, and 
five others were giving part of their time to 
such service for a student body of about 
four thousand students. The supervisor of 
guidance and the deans of men and women 
could be said to give about one half of 
their time to guidance activities, and the 
dean of records and the principal about one 
fourth of their time. Thus it will be seen 
that the four thousand students of the 
junior college had the equivalent of one full- 
time counselor to each four hundred stu- 
dents. 


DIVISION OF LABOR AMONG COUNSELORS 


The students were divided among the 
seven full-time counselors alphabetically 
without regard to sex, so that each one had 
about six hundred students for whom they 
were responsible in matters pertaining to 
adjustments of programs, scholarship dif- 
ficulties, and vocational counseling. Each 
one of the seven counselors, however, spe- 
cialized in some one phase of information 
and acted as expert for the group in that 
field. For example, one of the men coun- 
selors (there were four men and three 
women counselors) specialized in industrial 
vocations. He had engineering training and 
shop experience. Another of the men spe- 
cialized in commercial vocations, another in 
the professions, etc. One of the women spe- 
cialized in college entrance requirements, 
another woman counselor specialized in oc- 
cupational opportunities available for non- 
college women in the Los Angeles area. 
Thus, in routine matters not calling for ex- 
pert vocational knowledge, each counselor 
looked after his “string” of counselees, but 
when special problems arose they were re- 
ferred to the experts for advice along the 
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line of their particular need for information. 
The counseling work was both individual- 
ized and specialized in this manner, and the 
combination seemed to be working out to 
the great advantage of the students con- 
cerned. 


THE COUNSELORS’ USE OF TIME 


One of the studies relating to guidance 
in the Pasadena four-year junior college had 
to do with the ways in which counselors 
spent their time. Under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Bennett, supervisor of guid- 
ance, each counselor kept track of his or 
her time, in minutes, for an entire month. 
These data were gathered under the head- 
ings: interviews, general office administra- 
tion, group guidance, and meetings, as 
shown in Table I. 
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An analysis of these data gives a better 
idea than any amount of descriptive matter 
could of the activities of the guidance work- 
ers in the Pasadena Junior College. It will 
be noted that student interviews absorb 
over 70 per cent of the counselor’s time, 
and also that the two largest items in the 
interviewing procedure are programming 
and educational and vocational advisement, 
which between them absorb 52.4 per cent of 
the counselor’s time. The interviews with 
parents and with other teachers regarding 
advisees demand an additional 7.9 per cent 
of the counseling time. Certain items relat- 
ing to attendance account for another 2.8 
per cent of the working day. 

There is rather sharp disagreement among 
guidance authorities in regard to the advis- 
ability o the counselors having anything to 
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Distribution of Counselors’ Time in the Pasadena Junior College 


I. Interviews and matters with which they were concerned: 


Attendance 

Programming 

Educational and vocational guidance 
Personal and social guidance 

Case studies 

New students 

Withdrawals 

With parents 

With ‘teachers 

With administrators and supervisors 
Total on student interviews 


II. General office administration: 
Phoning parents regarding absences 


Issuing absence excuses 
Checking student records 


BU, GUPWONE, GOB. ccccsccicccssccccsccoen 


Total on general office administration 


III. Group Guidance: 


Visiting junior high schools 


IV. Meetings: 


Administrative 

School committees 
Faculty meetings 
Professional committees 
Total meetings 


Total time distribution 


a ak ee 34 
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do with checking student attendance. The 
phase of attendance to which the Pasadena 
counselors give attention is that which has 
most to do with its influence upon scholar- 
ship and behavior problems. An attendance 
clerk looks after the clerical and statistical 
aspects of attendance. Under office admin- 
istration there is an additional 3 per cent 
of time given to interviewing or telephoning 
parents in regard to absences and to issuing 
absence excuses. The giving of 5.8 per cent 
of their time to this service might be ques- 
tioned unless it can be shown to yield gen- 
uine values with relation to student adjust- 
ment that could not be had in any other way. 

Roughly, 12 per cent of the counselor’s 
time is taken with meetings of one kind and 
another. If the effort involved in getting to 
and from meetings and the breaking up of 
working days by such events were also 
added it would amount up to a much larger 
total. A certain amount of conference and 
committee work is not only inevitable but 
desirable. It might easily transpire that such 
meetings would consume an undue share of 
time that should be given to individual coun- 
seling. Clerical and administrative duties 
should be rigidly held down in order to pro- 
vide time for the most essential service that 
the counselor renders; namely, his personal 
contacts with those for whom he is responsi- 
ble. 

FEATURES OF GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Once each semester an entire faculty has 
a meeting at which guidance problems are 
discussed. Special problems are presented by 
the counselors and faculty codperation is 
enlisted in their solution. Faculty members 
indicate the ways in which the counselors 
could render more effective service in rela- 
tion to the students under their care. This 
conference meeting keeps the faculty in 
touch with the counselors and their methods 
and stimulates interest and codperation in 
achieving the objectives of guidance in the 
school. 

Another feature of the counseling work 
is that the parents of all 11th-grade students 
(entering students) are invited to meet with 
the counselors while they are on duty just 
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after school closes in June and during the 
two weeks before school opens in Septem- 
ber to talk over the programs and other 
problems of their children. For this purpose, 
and also to do a certain amount of research 
work with the data gathered during the 
school year, the counselors put in an extra 
month of service each year, two weeks at 
the close of the school year and two weeks 
before the opening of the next school year, 

There is a group meeting of all the coun- 
selors of the city once each month under the 
chairmanship of the supervisor of guidance. 
At this meeting general policies are dis- 
cussed and also proposals for the improve- 
ment of the guidance service. Twice a year 
the deans of men and women and other 
administrators are invited to sit in so that 
difficulties may be ironed out and problems 
requiring joint action may be frankly dis- 
cussed. Occasionally, there are reviews of 
recent books and magazine articles in the 
field, or reports on special studies being car- 
ried on by individual counselors. 


A COUNSELING CHALLENGE MET 


In September 1931, the dean of counsel- 
ing of the junior college asked the princi- 
pai’s executive council to permit thirty-two 
students who had been disqualified at the 
end of the previous school year to return to 
school. This was to be with the understand- 
ing that the thirty-two cases would be di- 
vided up between the seven counselors and 
given special attention to see whether they 
might not be able to make good under care- 
ful guidance. The request was granted. 
Thirty of the thirty-two were elected to re- 
turn. They were to be given one semester 
to make good in, and if they made good 
they would be fully reinstated. At the end 
of the first semester it was found that 
twenty-three had met all requirements and 
were reinstated, five were still on proba- 
tion, and only three had been found to be 
hopeless and finally disqualified. Such a per- 
centage of salvage, 73 per cent fully re- 
stored and 16 per cent still having a fighting 
chance, is an excellent indication of the pos- 
sibilities of careful individual counseling. 
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Maladjustments in personal relations with 
parents, teachers, and other students were 
found to have had more to do with the 
original failures than lack of sufficient men- 
tal ability. 


A RATING SCALE APPLIED 


The general counseling program of the 
Pasadena Junior College was examined and 
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limitations of the score card employed are 
freely admitted, but it was the best instru- 
ment available at the time of its use. The 
results of the scoring are set forth in Table 
II. It will be noticed that the ratings of the 
various groups of raters are rather uniform. 
The local administrative group gave the 
most conservative ratings, and the counsel- 
ors gave the most generous ratings. The out- 
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Pasadena Junior College scored on a score card for evaluating the administrative set-up for guidance in 
secondary schools, scoring done by outside educators, local administrators, principal, and counselors 








Points 
award- 
ed by 
outside 
edu- 
cators 


Main subdivisions of 
score card 


Points 
award- 
ed by 
IG. 
coun- 
selors 


Points 
award- 
ed by 
J.C. 

prin- 
cipal 





I. Organization 
of guidance 

II. Devices, agencies, and 
techniques of guid- 


Total positive score . 


IV. Penalties 
Final totals 


0 


734 | 73.4 | 725 














340 


350 


65 


755 


15 


72.5 | 740 | 74.0 | 834 | 83.4] 758 


























rated by a group of outside educators, by 
administrators and board members from the 
central organization, by the junior college 
principal, and by all of the counseling staff, 
including the dean of guidance and the guid- 
ance supervisor. The scale used was devel- 
oped by H. D. Anderson, J. J. Hall, E. L. 
Hall, and M. S. Ross under the writer’s 
direction. It had been applied to numerous 
high schools in California and to several city 
school systems. While the scale has never 
been scientifically standardized it did afford 
the raters an opportunity to react to the 
same items under similar instructions, and 
thus to approximate a more objective judg- 
ment than would have been possible on the 
basis of the expression of personal opinion 
unaided by the rating device employed. The 


side raters and the junior college principal 
gave ratings that are in very close agree- 
ment. The fact that so many raters—there 
were twenty who turned in their score cards 
—were in such close agreement indicates 
that the scale has a fair degree of reliability. 
Other city systems that have been rated on 
the same score card are Oakland, Berkeley, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco in Califor- 
nia, and Denver in Colorado. Pasadena 
made the highest score that had up to that 
time been achieved on the score card used. 


PASADENA WELL SERVED 


Not only did the Pasadena guidance set- 
up receive a high score at the hands of those 
who attempted to evaluate it objectively, but 
its general excellence was recognized by the 
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city’s being selected as one of the five or six 
cities in the country chosen by Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver for the Carnegie Foundation 
Study of the Evaluation of Guidance Out- 
comes. The returns from this study have 
not yet been fully tabulated, but from what 
has been outlined above it will be apparent 
that Pasadena has a well-organized and 
well-staffed guidance program. Best evi- 
dence of its efficient functioning is the fact 
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that the junior high school and junior col- 
lege guidance staffs have been retained in 
the face of a greatly decreased financial 
budget. When teacher loads have been in- 
creased and when other educational services 
have been curtailed there is all the more need 
for an efficient guidance staff. It is gratify- 
ing to find that Pasadena has discovered the 
value of this service and has maintained it 
at such a high state of efficiency. 
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College-Freshman Vocational Selections 


Robert C. Woellner 


Eprtor’s Note: The data regarding college fresh- 
men presented by Professor Woellner indicate 
some of the weaknesses of guidance programs in 
secondary schools and the improvements needed. 
W. C. R. 


HE PRESENT study presents data con- 
, pan the vocational selections made 
by incoming freshmen of the University of 
Chicago. The information was gathered by 
means of inquiry blanks submitted to the 
freshmen who entered the University in 
September 1931 and September 1932. Data 
were obtained concerning 1,365 individuals ; 
809 men and 556 women. In addition to the 
information supplied directly by the fresh- 
men, use was made of data concerning the 
results of the psychological examination of 
the 1931 class in connection with one phase 
of the investigation. The results of the in- 
vestigation are reported herewith. 


EXTENT OF VOCATIONAL DECISION 

The information supplied by the fresh- 
men disclosed that 883, or 64.6 per cent, 
had decided upon a vocation. There is a 
sex difference in regard to deciding upon a 
vocation. Among the women, 59.5 per cent 
had made a choice of vocations at the time 
they entered college, whereas 68.2 per cent 
of the men had made such a choice. The se- 


Source of vocational information 


1. A high-school course in vocations or careers .. 
2. Part of a course (such as civics) ..............- 
i idan ce peau tien ekareuseaaedads 
ee CE eer er 
I. nc isin acd ce lanloele nia aioale cman 


lection of a vocation is, no doubt, quite 
tentative. However, some idea of where one 
is bound vocationally, even though changes 
follow, reflects a different mental attitude 
than having no idea at all. 


EXTENT OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


The acquisition of some organized knowl- 
edge of vocations before entering the Uni- 


_—— 


versity was reported by 813, or 59.5 per cent, 
of the freshmen. The complexity of modern 
life emphasizes the need of adequate and 
well-organized information upon which to 
base a choice of vocations. Casual observa- 
tion is not sufficient. 


DECISION AND INFORMATION 


Of those who had made a vocational de- 
cision, 63.6 per cent reported that they had 
acquired information concerning vocations, 
whereas, of those who had made no voca- 
tional decision, 52.0 per cent reported voca- 
tional information. It would seem, therefore, 
that vocational orientation promotes voca- 
tional decision. Vocational decisions with- 
out knowledge of vocations should be dis- 
couraged. Knowledge of vocational life is 
not all that a student needs in order to make 
an intelligent choice of his or her vocation, 
but it is an important element in solving 
this important problem. 


SOURCES OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


The 813 freshmen who reported that they 
had acquired information concerning voca- 
tions were asked to state the source or 
sources of their information. The relative 
numerical importance of the sources is 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Number Per cent 
(nankpetuhicekaie kee beak 134 16.4 
iutsebesusaavasuueteteete: 363 44.6 
pi aaaeee cen aur indaenaeae 353 43.4 
ictubaekGvesaunibeadauutaee 529 65.0 
5 Gadiean teeakd adieabhadensinaael 152 18.6 


Of the 152 freshmen who checked “other 
means,” 61 stated that they had learned 
about vocations through vocational lectures 
in high school, or from a high-school voca- 
tional counselor. It is clear from the figures 
that many of the freshmen who received 
information acknowledged more than one 
source. Reading was by far the most com- 
monly employed means of acquiring infor- 
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Men 

Vocation Number Per cent 
EE cccundwemnt 42 7.6 
eee 135 24.4 
DEED Gach ascuscones 118 21.3 
0) eee 103 18.6 
CD iad dane owe sis 83 15.0 
IR oc ciccwocscoee 22 3.8 
Art and decoration ..... 6 11 
Social service .......... — —_ 
Archeology and 

anthropology ......... 6 1.1 
I acitcisnk wine 96-0 — — 
Foreign service ........ 6 1.1 
adie Cece hiecnmes 1 
Engineering ...........- 10 18 
SEE Sddirasasteenesua% 4 7 
ee 1 2 
ED gto iakdddaue 5 9 
Farming and 

EE ccuecikwnaes 3 | 
EL atcnkaanadce — — 
ee — _ 
Miscellaneous ........... 6 1.1 


mation concerning vocations, and the sepa- 
rate classroom course the least frequently 
used for this purpose. It is probably safe to 
assume that half of the freshmen (a) re- 
ceived no definite vocational instruction in 
their secondary schools, (b) did not take 
advantage of the opportunities offered, or 
(c) did not remember the instruction which 
they had received. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE VOCATIONS 


The types of vocations interesting to those 
who enter the University of Chicago are 
shown by the tabulation above. 

The new college of the University of Chi- 
cago which these students entered provides 
for general education and does not offer vo- 
cational training. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that students might attend the college for 
approximately two years and then transfer 
to a college, either of the University of Chi- 
cago or of some other university, to receive 
the type of specialized training that they 
desire. The vocations which the freshmen 
selected vary more than the vocational train- 
ing opportunities at the University of Chi- 
cago, thus suggesting that some of the 
freshmen planned to transfer to other in- 
stitutions later. 
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Women Men and Women 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

116 35.0 158 17.8 
19 5.7 154 17.4 
11 3.3 129 14.6 
13 3.9 116 13.1 
32 9.6 115 13.0 
42 12.6 64 2 
20 6.0 26 29 
20 6.0 — — 
9 2.7 15 1.6 
12 3.6 — _: 
5 1.5 ll 1.2 
10 3.0 11 12 
5 1.5 9 1.0 

8 2.4 9 1.0 

2 6 7 7 

3 9 — — 
2 6 _— —_ 

3 9 9 1.0 


Although the “scatter” of vocational in- 
terests of the freshmen is wide, further 
dissemination of vocational information 
among high-school students should tend to 
make vocational selections of future college 
freshmen even wider in scope. Such a broad- 
ening of vocational interests among college 
students would increase their chances of em- 
ployment upon graduation, and would also 
tend to extend the influence of colleges in 
the work-a-day world. 


SELECTION AND VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


The following data show the relationship 
between the selection of certain vocations 
and a knowledge of vocations. 


Percentage possessing vo- 


Vocation selected cational information 


Men Women 
I 8 gccnne dna big 45.2 66.3 
i alike cnn taaeione 71.8 73.6 
Medicine ........... csaeed 67.7 45.5 
| ES renee 65.0 53.8 
Ee eee 66.2 62.5 
Ee eee - 72.7 71.4 
RIE soci vncec pce 72.9 60.6 


The percentage of freshmen with vocational de- 
cisions who possessed vocational information is 
63.6. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that a 
choice of vocations made upon the basis of 
organized vocational information is more re- 
liable than one which is made without such 
knowledge. The foregoing figures indicate 
some differences in the percentages of the 
freshmen planning to enter the several voca- 
tional fields who possessed vocational in- 
formation. Of the men who selected educa- 
tion, only 45.2 per cent had learned about 
vocations, whereas 72.7 per cent of those 
who selected journalism and 71.8 per cent 
of those who selected law had vcecational 
information. Among the women, those who 
selected the field of medicine show a smaller 
percentage who possessed vocational infor- 
mation than any other vocational group. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING DESIRED 

Of the 1,365 freshmen who supplied in- 
formation on the inquiry blanks, 506, or 
37 per cent, desired vocational counseling. 
Although the great majority of these had 
not decided upon a vocation, some of them 
had made a vocational selection but never- 
theless desired counsel. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RANK AND CHOICE 

Information obtained from the inquiry 
blanks submitted to the 1931 group of fresh- 
men was studied in relation to the data 
obtained from their psychological examina- 
tions in an attempt to discover the relation- 
ship of intelligence to the making of voca- 
tional decision, and the relationship of 
intelligence to the various fields of voca- 
tional choice. The medians shown represent 
the percentile rank of each group. 


cation have a slightly better psychological 
percentile rank than the freshmen who had 
decided upon a vocation; and that of the 
freshmen who had selected a vocation, those 
who chose education have the highest psy- 
chological percentile rank, those who chose 
business have the second highest rank, those 
who chose law, ‘hird, and those who chose 
medicine, fourth. 


SUMMARY 


The information disclosed by the study 
indicates that there is need for more or- 
ganized vocational counseling in both high 
schools and colleges. Approximately one 
third of the freshmen enter the University 
of Chicago without having a vocational ob- 
jective; among the women the situation is 
more critical than among the men. More- 
over, approximately two fifths of the fresh- 
men encer the University of Chicago with- 
out ever having been taught about vocations, 
and probably half of the freshmen received 
no organized instruction from their sec- 
ondary schools. Of those who had decided 
upon a career, about half had chosen one 
of the three most crowded professions, edu- 
cation, law, and medicine. Many of these 
students, no doubt, should be encouraged to 
change their plans before making extended 
preparation, and many others may find it 
necessary to change their plans and may 
then need vocational guidance. It is encour- 
aging to note that a larger percentage of 
the freshmen who had received vocational 
information had made a vocational choice 
than of those who had received no voca- 
tional information. Quantitative studies of 


Men Women Total 
Number Median Number Median Number Median 
Vocational decision made .............. 263 53.4 158 45.5 421 48.8 
No vocational decision made .......... 139 58.4 122 50.0 261 53.4 
nk cea ae ek Guts 23 66.7 62 53.0 85 57.9 
oa os ct oo hae ee maaan 30 60.0 9 37.5 39 54.5 
Lae SEES a pee ae 57 45.6 11 34.5 68 43.6 
a I ce all 61 38.1 4 30.0 65 38.1 


it appears from the data shown that the 
freshmen who had not decided upon a vo- 


this nature, however, cannot fully evaluate 
vocational guidance or its results. 








Guidance in the Junior College 


A. J. Brumbaugh 


Eprtor’s Note: Guidance in the junior college is 
defined by Dean Brumbaugh in terms of advisement 
with respect to noninstructional activities. He urges 
closer coérdination of guidance functions at the 
high-school and junior-college levels and indicates 
how desired results can be brought about. 

W. C. R. 


HE TERM guidance has an implication 
'T which is inconsistent with present 
theories of education at both the secondary 
and the college levels. It suggests constrain- 
ing a student to go in a certain direction or 
to conform to specified patterns of be- 
havior. It has, without a doubt, been very 
appropriately applied to much of the tradi- 
tional procedure in education, but the recent 
emphasis upon freedom, individual initia- 
tive, and individual responsibility necessi- 
tates a redefinition of guidance or the 
substitution of a new term more appropriate 
to the functions which are described. 
Guidance is used in this discussion to in- 
clude the noninstructional activities of an 
institution which are designed, among other 
things, to aid a student (1) to work at a 
maximum level of scholastic efficiency, (2) 
to formulate for himself well-defined edu- 
cational and vocational objectives, (3) to 
plan his educational program in the light 
of these objectives, (4) to follow a well- 
balanced program of activities and recrea- 
tion, (5) to overcame handicaps and limi- 
tations in his personality, (6) to secure 
financial aid through employment or other 
avenues whereby he may complete his edu- 
cation, and (7) to get started in his chosen 
vocation. It will be noted then that guid- 
ance on the one hand connotes more than 
constraint or supervision, but on the other 
hand is not made synonymous with the 
whole process of education. It is employed 
to designate those special functions which 
usually come under the head of student 
counseling or student advisory service. 


There is need of a much closer coérdina- 
tion than now exists between the guidance 
functions in the high schools and in the 
junior colleges. Many phases of guidance 
are similar at the two levels ; techniques ap- 
propriate to similar situations can be devel- 
oped cooperatively. Moreover, each type of 
institution is failing to take into account the 
guidance which the other is providing or is 
in a position to provide. The need of co- 
ordination is further emphasized by the fact 
that generally neither the high school nor 
the junior college is making adequate pro- 
vision for certain essential forms of guid- 
ance, For the purpose of further amplifica- 
tion, specific reference is made in the dis- 
cussion which follows to the codrdination 
of guidance along four lines: (1) the selec- 
tion of students who shall go to college; 
(2) the direction of students in their aca- 
demic progress; (3) the determination of 
individual vocational objectives ; (4) the de- 
velopment of an effective personality. 

Who shall go to college? This question 
has been discussed pro and con by journal- 
ists and educators but still remains unan- 
swered. It seems reasonably certain, how- 
ever, that owing to economic limitations, to 
inequalities in mental ability, and to the spe- 
cial aptitudes which some individuals pos- 
sess, many students will terminate their 
education before they receive a degree in 
college. The experimental evidence thus far 
available indicates that some students, ow- 
ing to their superior ability, their initiative, 
and their good background of general edu- 
cation, are qualified to undertake college 
work earlier than they are permitted to un- 
der the present system of organization. Fur- 
thermore, the level at which the work of 
different colleges and universities is pitched 
varies considerably, so that a high-school 
student may enter one institution and pro- 
gress satisfactorily, while in another he will 














be unsuccessful. The close relationship be- 
tween guidance from the point of view of 
the high school and of the college, with ref- 
erence to going to college and the type of 
institution to be attended, is apparent from 
this partial analysis of factors to be con- 
sidered. 

The first steps towards a better codrdina- 
tion of guidance with reference to the selec- 
tion of college entrants have already been 
taken in a few institutions. For example, 
the college aptitude rating which Dean 
Johnston has devised at the University of 
Minnesota involves a comparatively simple 
statistical procedure whereby students who 
are almost certain to fail may be identified 
with considerable accuracy. The interpreta- 
tion of this rating in the booklet entitled 
Who Should Go to College? is available to 
both counselors and students in high schools. 
There is, moreover, a State-wide testing 
program in Minnesota, making available 
alike to high-school and college counselors 
some of the data necessary for the deter- 
mination of the college aptitude rating of 
students in high schools. 

In other States, notably Indiana, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, State-wide testing programs 
conducted cooperatively by the high schools, 
colleges, and universities are also under way. 
These programs generally include achieve- 
ment tests in specific subjects as well as 
tests of general scholastic aptitude. These 
cooperative approaches which afford some 
data essential for guidance need to be ex- 
tended to include an investigation of other 
significant facts, such as special aptitudes, 
family background, economic conditions, 
character and personality, and their bearing 
upon success in college. 

In a few words, college and university 
administrative officers need to inform coun- 
selors in high schools regarding the objec- 
tives and the programs of their respective 
institutions, together with the requisite 
qualifications in terms of ability, personality, 
character, preparation, and financial re- 
sources of students who should be advised 
to enter the institution. High-school officers 
should advise students, within the limits of 
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conservative judgment based upon definite 
facts, as to whether they should undertake 
college work at all; they should further ad- 
vise those whom they encourage to enter 
college regarding the institutions for which 
they are best fitted. When this procedure is 
adequately perfected, the problems of a col- 
lege or university admissions office will be 
greatly simplified. 

No less important than the guidance 
which pertains to entrance into college is 
that which relates to the academic progress 
of students. This involves, first of all, the 
selection of subjects and the planning of 
programs of study. As long as entrance re- 
quirements were rigidly prescribed in terms 
of units and subjects, guidance in the high 
school could consist in little more than see- 
ing that the prescribed requirements were 
fulfilled. Likewise, as long as specific cur- 
ricula were required of freshmen in college 
little guidance with regard to the academic 
program was possible. Now that entrance 
requirements are becoming liberalized and 
the college curriculum is becoming general- 
ized, mor€® guidance is needed. In fact, the 
present tendency to integrate the work of 
the last two years of the high school with 
that of the junior college reduces guidance 
regarding the program of studies to a single 
basis, viz., aiding each student to secure a 
well-rounded general education, at the same 
time incorporating in his program those 
courses which are prerequisite to his pro- 
posed later professional or specialized work. 
In other words, present trends are making 
the codrdination of guidance at this point 
inevitable. For those who are not adapted to 
specialized college or professional work, 
programs must likewise be so organized that 
they shall receive a maximum of general 
education combined with technical or voca- 
tional specialization. 

Numerous factors, besides the program 
pursued, affect academic progress. Among 
those most frequently mentioned by investi- 
gators are study habits; reading abilities 
that may be regarded as a specialized phase 
of study habits; motivation; employment; 
and health. It seems both unfortunate and 
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unnecessary that colleges should have to 
spend much time in conducting special 
courses in how to read and how to study. 
College administrative officers report, how- 
ever, that “difficulty in working out and ob- 
serving a study schedule ursupervised” and 
“classroom methods different from those 
previously used” constitute the two greatest 
needs of adjustment on the part of entering 
students.’ These facts may be an indictment 
of the general educational procedure both 
in high school and in college. From the 
angle of the college it appears, however, that 
a student should achieve progressively in- 
creased independence in his study pro- 
cedures so that he will need a minimum of 
supervision in the college. This independ- 
ence in study must result from the methods 
of instruction employed and represents, 
therefore, a point at which guidance in study 
methods becomes an integral factor of the 
whole educative process. High-school in- 
struction must develop, at least for those 
students who will continue their work in 
colleges and professional schools, the type 
of study procedures which will prove most 
effective in their later work. Advisers and 
instructors in the college should receive 
from the high school an accurate and de- 
tailed statement regarding the study habits 
and difficulties of individual students in- 
stead of having to rediscover these difficul- 
ties. The process of guidance may then be 
continued in the college in the light of the 
previous experience of the student. Like- 
wise, a knowledge of the motives that have 
affected high-school achievement and the 
effect of employment upon the academic 
performance of the student in high school 
is indispensable for effective guidance in 
college. 

Until recently, one of the most neglected 
factors affecting the academic progress of 
students has been health. Even now, the 
high schools that keep any careful record of 
student health are in the minority and the 
number which might provide health data re- 


1Jay Carroll Knode, Orienting the Student in Col 
lege (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930), Contributions to Education, No. 415, p. 27. 





garding students who enter college is negli- 
gible. This whole field needs to be developed 
and can be approached codperatively by ad- 
ministrative officers at the two educational 
levels. 

Another very significant phase of guid- 
ance calling for closer codrdination between 
the high school and the college involves the 
choice of a career. A heavy responsibility 
rests upon teachers and guidance officers in 
the high schools for the vocational guidance 
of the fifty per cent or more of the students 
who at present terminate their formal edu- 
cation at this level. But many of those who 
enter college also seek this guidance, since 
the type of college which they will attend 
is often determined by their career objec- 
tive. The emphasis which has been given to 
vocational guidance in secondary schools in- 
dicates a recognition of this responsibility 
on the part of administrative officers. In 
view of the fact that from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent of the freshmen in college re- 
main undecided regarding a career, it be- 
comes necessary to continue their vocational 
guidance which has been begun in the high 
school. The techniques emplayed and the 
types of information utilized are not essen- 
tially different. At present, however, ad- 
visory officers in the college know little 
about the amount or character of the voca- 
tional guidance which freshmen have pre- 
viously received. If vocational-interest tests 
have been employed a knowledge of the re- 
sults would be helpful, if try-outs in voca- 
tions have been employed a summary of the 
effectiveness of each individual in various 
vocational experiences would be desirable, 
if special aptitude tests have been adminis- 
tered a knowledge of the scores should be 
available. On the other hand, advisory offi- 
cers and teachers in high schools should 
know the number and nature of changes in 
vocational choices made by their graduates 
after entering college, should have available 
the information given in college regarding 
specific careers, and should know the tech- 
niques which are employed to supplement 
the guidance which they have given. In a 
word, vocational guidance is in theory a con- 














tinuous process in self-analysis and voca- 
tional exploration; in fact, it is a discon- 
nected and uncodrdinated procedure. 

The guidance functions of the high school 
and junior college are also closely interre- 
lated with reference to the development of 
personality. Character, emotional balance, 
personal charm, effective participation in 
group activities and responsibilities—all of 
the traits which mark a refined and well- 
integrated citizen—are embodied in the ob- 
jectives of education. Guidance with respect 
to participation in the activities which de- 
velop the personal resources of each in- 
dividual and make for an integrated per- 
sonality is an essential part of the educative 
process. Inasmuch as the development of 
personality is continuous, the guidance re- 
lated to it should also be continuous. In fact, 
the same lack of codrdination exists between 
the high school and the junior college in 
this field as in those already discussed. The 
techniques for discovering the less obvious 
problems of personal adjustment are very 
inadequate, and some of the methods em- 
ployed produce more conflicts than they cor- 
rect, Nevertheless, there is need of a co- 
érdinated approach to the problems of 
personal adjustment. 

If it is agreed that there is a need for a 
closer codrdination of the guidance func- 
tions at the high-schooi and junior-college 
levels, the question logically follows, how 
can such codrdination be effected? Numer- 
ous suggestions may present themselves, 
among which will undoubtedly be the four 
which are here proposed: 

1. If the senior high school and the junior 
college become integrated into a new four- 
year educational unit, the problem of the co- 
ordination of guidance will be largely 
solved. An integrated curriculum and a uni- 
fied teaching and administrative staff must 
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be accompanied by a unified guidance pro- 
gram. 

2. If a continuation of the present plan 
of organization involving separate high 
schools and junior colleges is contemplated, 
a major step to closer codrdination must be 
through cumulative records. The writer re- 
cently visited a municipal junior college in 
a city in which thousands of dollars had 
been. spent in the development of a very 
comprehensive system of records extending 
from the first grade to the end of high 
school, yet in the junior college the admin- 
istrative and advisory officers had none of 
the valuable information contained in the 
high-school records file. To make a system 
of records really effective, the guidance 
functions must of necessity be performed 
by individuals who will use records and will 
add to them essential information. Written 
summaries or photostatic copies of these 
records transmitted to the college which a 
student enters will make for continuity in 
guidance. 

3. Codperative programs of tests and 
measurements, such as those under way in 
several States previously mentioned, pro- 
vide a common body of information for 
guidance both in high schools and in col- 
leges. These can be greatly extended and 
refined so as to become more valuable for 
guidance purposes. 

4. The numerous professional organiza- 
tions of guidance officers can be codrdinated 
by having a central clearing house, an exec- 
utive secretary, and a joint program com- 
mittee. Joint conferences of guidance offi- 
cers in high schools and junior colleges in 
separate regional divisions, either State or 
municipal, can be scheduled periodically to 
provide for an exchange of information re- 
garding the problems of guidance and the 
techniques which may be employed. 








Needed Research in Guidance 


Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand 


Enprtor’s Note: The authors of this article are en- 
gaged in an extensive investigation of guidance 
values. Their suggestions regarding needed re- 
search in guidance are therefore both timely and 
important. 


W. C. R. 


T WILL NOT be possible to determine with 
I accuracy the relative contributions of dif- 
ferent approaches which might be utilized in 
attempts to improve the guidance service. 
Much progress has been made by the recom- 
mendation and adoption of procedures and 
programs that appear to individuals as desir- 
able in the light of their experiences. 
Throughout the history of guidance, there 
has been generous support of various proce- 
dures that are believed by guidance special- 
ists to be useful. Many of these subjective 
estimates were probably sound, others were 
probably partially or wholly in error. Re- 
liance on subjective opinion and unsys- 
tematic observation is likely to lead to in- 
effective handling of many problems and to 
extravagant claims for the values to be ex- 
pected from the different procedures. 

In the opinion of the writers, progress in 
guidance will be accelerated by more in- 
vestigation of the problems in this field and 
more study of the procedures that are 
adopted or proposed for adoption. Student 
problems can be handled better if the guid- 
ance worker has a thorough understanding 
of them. Critical examination of the evi- 
dence secured by careful research will more 
clearly indicate the nature of the guidance 
problem and point to desirable lines of pro- 
cedure. Also, there is need for critical ex- 
amination of the results secured from the 
programs and procedures used. There has 
been too frequently an assumption that the 
procedures employed in the programs now 
in operation will bring about a correction 
of the maldistributions and maladjustments 
which the guidance service is intended to 
remedy. Skepticisms of existing practices 
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combined with a search for better ways of 
meeting the problems would seem to be fa- 
vorable to an improvement of the guidance 
service. It is important that guidance spe- 
cialists be self-critical of the activities be- 
ing carried on and that they make systematic 
attempts to secure evidence as to whether 
or not the values claimed for the program 
are being attained. 


RESEARCH RECENTLY REPORTED 


The results of a canvass of magazine lit- 
erature during the past five years will be 
drawn upon in this section.’ A total of 140 
articles reporting some investigation were 
located in the volumes of five magazines 
during the period 1927 to 1932, inclusive. 
Twenty-six of them reported an analysis 
and description of some guidance practices. 
A larger number, 46, reported the construc- 
tion and validation of improved measures of 
the characteristics of individuals; 22 re- 
ported investigations of the nature and ex- 
tent of the variations of capacity of the 
individual; 17 reported a follow-up of stu- 
dents going into industry and into higher 
institutions; and an equal number, 17, re- 
ported investigations of occupational con- 
ditions and opportunities. Only 2 of the 
articles reported studies of the effects of 
some guidance activity or program of guid- 
ance. It might be noted that of the total of 
461 articles analyzed dealing with guidance, 
140, or less than a third, were investigative 
in nature. 

In a canvass of studies under way or com- 
pleted in 1932, report was received from 
guidance workers concerning 77 investiga- 
tions. Over half of them (43) were being 
made by candidates for advanced degrees 
in higher institutions. Only 3 were being 
conducted by professors of courses in guid- 

1Grayson N. Kefauver and Albert M. Davis, “Inves- 


tigations in Guidance,” Occupations (The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magasine), October 1933. 
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ance. These studies involved a canvass of 
the characteristics of students and workers 
in different occupations (23 studies) ; place- 
ment and follow-up of students (15 stud- 
ies) ; and descriptions of practices in guid- 
ance (15 studies). A much smaller number 
dealt with student choices of occupations 
and courses (5 studies); disabilities and 
guidance (4 studies); prediction (4 stud- 
ies) ; and proposed programs of guidance (4 
studies ). Only 3 studies, 2 of which were be- 
ing made for master’s theses, dealt with 
measurement of effectiveness of guidance 
procedures. 

Guidance is concerned with the problems 
of learning in the various subject fields and 
with the problems of behavior. Effective 
handling of these problems requires a 
knowledge of the findings of the researches 
in psychology that throw light on the basic 
causes of the disturbances under consider- 
ation and the probable desirable types of 
remedial treatment. Similarly, guidance is 
concerned with an interpretation of the con- 
ditions in the school and in society so that 
the individual might be helped to secure the 
bases for planning his training program. 
Guidance workers should be informed of the 
investigations in these related fields. Much 
research is needed in these areas to give the 
basis for effective guidance. Considerable 
recognition has already been given by guid- 
ance workers to studies concerned with be- 
havior and the conditions in occupations. 
While the studies in the related fields may 
not be made by specialists in guidance, such 
studies are no less essential. 


VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


It is generally conceded that students vary 
in their educational needs. A variety of sub- 
jects has been introduced to serve these dif- 
ferent needs. It is not possible to speak 
generally of the value of these subjects; 
some students may not be able to attain a 
mastery sufficient to receive significant 
benefit. To what extent are the interests 
and behavior of students of different types 
affected by experiences in the various 
courses? Investigations that contribute 
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towards securing an answer to this question 
would provide the basis for a much improved 
guidance service. 


DEFINITION OF NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


Systematic analyses of the need for guid- 
ance would make two types of contribution 
to the guidance service. (1) They would 
preclude ignoring important phases of the 
guidance problem. Many of the guidance 
needs are already apparent to workers in 
that field. Certain of them, however, are 
very inadequately recognized in most pro- 
grams of guidance. Improved definition of 
those problems would contribute towards 
their recognition in the programs in sec- 
ondary schools. It is not improbable, either, 
that the changed conditions in the school 
and in society have created other needs for 
guidance that are not yet recognized. (2) 
Further definition of the problems of guid- 
ance would provide a more adequate basis 
for handling them. In fact, the treatment is 
likely to be ineffective if guidance special- 
ists do not have a thorough understanding 
of the problems they are handling. There is 
a real danger in guidance work that only 
the external symptoms will be recognized 
and the basic underlying causes of the mal- 
adjustment will be ignored. Success can 
hardly be expected if attention is not fo- 
cused on the basic factors creating the dis- 
turbance. By contributing towards the early 
detection and definition of guidance needs, 
research workers in this area can facilitate 
progress in providing adequate guidance 
service. 

The creative aspects are sometimes over- 
looked in the discussions of the need for re- 
search. Too frequently, research is limited 
to testing or measuring conditions as they 
exist. Freeman has appropriately stressed 
discovery and investigation in addition to 
measurement. “Discovery,” he states, “is 
the finding of new truths or new relations 
between things. The second type of research 
is invention. Invention consists in devising 
new ways of doing things which shall be 
better than the old ways. . . . We need to 
push fundamental research in the form of 
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discovery much more systematically and 
vigorously than we have in the past, and we 
need to develop invention as an independent 
mode of research.”* There is no phase of 
education which presents greater need for 
the creative type of research whereby new 
ways of handling the various guidance prob- 
lems are devised and evidence concerning 
their effectiveness is secured. Persons 
closely familiar with the guidance problems 
and possessing the insights gained through 
a critical analysis of the evidence obtained 
by investigation should be in a position to 
conceive new approaches that might be tried 
and evaluated. The recency of the introduc- 
tion of the guidance service and the need 
for improved procedures cause creative 
forms of research to have large importance. 


MEASUREMENTS OF EFFECTS 

Many guidance procedures have been 
adopted because they were believed to be 
effective in bringing about certain desired 
results, Every school should take steps to 
determine whether or not those procedures 
are effective. Some procedures are doubt- 
lessly more effective than others. Careful 
comparisons of different procedures should 
be helpful to guidance workers in deciding 
which procedures to adopt and to retain. 
Also, evidence of the effect of existing guid- 
ance procedures, if favorable, would cause 
those now skeptical to recognize the worth 
of the guidance service. If the procedures 
should be found to be ineffective, strenuous 
efforts should be put forth to secure a more 
adequate program. The problems dealt with 
in the guidance program are of such im- 
portance that one can ill afford to assume 
that the problems are satisfactorily handled 
without a careful check, and if the problems 
still exist, one should seek information as 
to whether other procedures that have been 
proposed are more effective. The programs 
in the different cities are sufficiently varied 
and the procedures adopted are sufficiently 
numerous to permit the selection of the bet- 

? Frank N. Freeman, “Needed Research in the New 


Education,” Progressive Education, April 1933, pp. 220- 
224. 
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ter programs and procedures. There is need 
for objective evidence to furnish the basis 
for such decisions. 


VALUE OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Specialists in guidance are somewhat in 
agreement as to the lines of investigation 
needed in the field of guidance.* Of 37 pro- 
fessors of courses in guidance, 20 reported 
a judgment that the type of investigation 
most needed was the production of as com- 
plete a guidance service as possible, follow- 
ing a group of pupils through this guidance 
program, and making careful measures of 
results at each step of advancement. Seven 
professors designated the analysis and de- 
scription of occupations as the type most 
needed. The mean rating of importance on 
a 5-point scale (0 to 4, inclusive) gave the 
two lines of investigation just mentioned the 
highest place. The mean rating was 3.80 for 
the measurement of the results of a pro- 
jected program of guidance, and 3.34 for 
the analysis and description of occupations. 
Other high mean ratings were 3.26 for the 
measurement of the results of existing pro- 
grams of guidance, 3.24 for follow-up stud- 
ies of students when they leave the school, 
and 2.64 for measurement of characteristics 
of students. Description of guidance prac- 
tices secured a mean rating of 2.33. Ratings 
of importance by 10 directors of guidance 
deviated chiefly from those just reported for 
the professors in their assignment of a 
higher rating to the measurement of the re- 
sults of existing programs of guidance. This 
summary of judgments by specialists in 
guidance gives strong indication of the need 
for measures of effects of guidance service. 
They reflect a desire on the part of these 
specialists for definite evidence concerning 
the effectiveness of the procedures they are 
recommending. Interest and activity in the 
careful scientific examination of the prob- 
lems and practices in guidance should con- 
tribute much towards the development of a 
more adequate guidance service. 


* Grayson N. Kefauver and Albert M. Davis, op. cit. 
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Facing a Vital Problem 


V. M. Hardin 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Hardin is principal of the Reed 
Junior High School in Springfield, Missouri. In 
the article which follows he raises the very per- 
tinent question of the adjustments that should be 
made in the curriculum and procedures of the 
junior high school in order to bring the activities 
of its pupils into a better relationship with the life 
about them. 
A. D. W. 


HE junior high school being the youngest 

member of the educational system has 
not had to face problems of long standing as 
has the elementary school or the senior high 
school. Until recently this institution was 
concerned primarily with two problems. One 
was the correlation of its work with the ele- 
mentary school on the one hand and the 
senior high school on the other. The second 
problem was one of trying to satisfy the edu- 
cational needs of the adolescent youth. Now 
we are confronted with an entirely new situ- 
ation which not only affects the two prob- 
lems previously mentioned but presents a 
third which is—What contribution can the 
junior high school make towards helping the 
individual live usefully and happily in our 
modern order of society? 

Let us make a few observations of the 
peculiar situation in which we find ourselves 
for the sake of clarification. In the first place 
chaos reigns supreme in our whole economic 
system. Here we find ourselves in a para- 
doxical situation. Abundance of the necessi- 
ties of life on the one hand and an exceed- 
ingly large number of individuals without 
these necessities on the other. The picture at 
first glance would seem to be that of a dam- 
ming up process on one side and a drying up 
process on the other. Business, industrial, 
and governmental leaders are struggling 
earnestly to break down the walls which 
prevent the flow of these essentials through 
the normal channels. 

Parallel with this serious situation is the 
unemployment problem. It is too evident to 
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need description of any length. We merely 
wish to say that we cannot expect the un- 
employed when reduced to the mercy of 
charity to maintain their self-respect for 
very long. 

A third condition which is very apparent 
is the effect the giant enemy of mankind— 
fear—is having upon us. This disturber of 
our mental and emotional equilibrium is no 
respecter of persons but attacks individuals 
in all walks of life, from the bell hop to those 
holding the more responsible positions. The 
unemployed is fearful of starvation. The em- 
ployed, of losing his position, the business 
man, his business, and so on throughout the 
gamut of our economic order. 

The press, the Babsons, and others are en- 
deavoring to relieve the mental anguish by 
giving wide publicity to all activities which 
give promise of returning prosperity and by 
making prophecies which are intended to 
inspire confidence. 

The school cannot ignore this serious 
condition nor can we afford to be pessimis- 
tic. This is a time for courageous, intelligent 
action and not for petty groaning and com- 
plaining. 

In the second place we find our social 
order out of step. Things have been happen- 
ing so thick and fast that we have hardly 
had time to stop for a decent breathing spell. 
James Truslow Adams tells a very interest- 
ing story which illustrates our present 
situation. 


An explorer traveled far into the interior of an 
uncivilized country for the purpose of making cer- 
tain observations. While there he found it neces- 
sary to return to civilization within three days. He 
summoned his guide hurriedly and gave him spe- 
cific instructions preparatory to the hurried march. 
The next morning the explorer, the guide, and the 
natives set out upon their journey. They made ex- 
cellent progress the first two days. On the morning 
of the third day when the explorer was ready to 
complete the journey he found the natives sitting 
on the ground making no effort to move. 
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He asked the guide for an explanation of this 
strange situation. The guide replied calmly, “They 
are waiting for their souls to catch up.” What is it 
that has so disturbed our social life? We have been 
witnessing the miracles of the machine age and 
participating in a certain form of benefits without 
making the necessary adjustments. We have al- 
lowed ourselves to drift into a kind of slavery 
without being aware of it. Let us review the situa- 
tion, 


Some of us can remember with what pride 
our grandmothers attended to the simple 
duties connected with the family lamp. The 
chimney was cleaned regularly, the wick 
trimmed, and the bow] filled with oil. Picture 
the family seated around the table at night 
struggling to share the feeble rays of light. 
Now all one has to do is to press a button 
and a whole flood of light bursts forth. 

Some of us are familiar with the old 
family organ, a mark of luxury at one time. 
The effort required to produce a few musical 
sounds was out of proportion to the results 
achieved. Today by the same process by 
which we secure an abundance of light we 
are privileged to hear the master musicians 
of the world provided we turn the button at 
a time when some robot is not desperately 
warning us to consider our Adam’s apple or 
offering for a small sum to read our charac- 
ter by means of our handwriting. 

Many a school boy three or more decades 
ago was thrilled when he read that Magellan 
sailed around the world in thirty-seven 
months. Today our airplane friends are 
traveling that same distance in practically 
one third as many days. 

When Admiral Byrd made his expedition 
to the South Pole The New York Times 
aided in financing this undertaking. It be- 
came necessary one day for the main office 
of The Times to communicate with one of 
their stations a few miles away. This could 
not be done because the operator at the other 
station had the receiver down. The main 
office radioed to Byrd three thousand miles 
away and asked him to radio back to the 
‘desired station and request the operator to 
put up the receiver. This was done and the 
whole time consumed was a little less than 
two minutes, 
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These are only a few of the many miracles 
of our time. The purpose of calling attention 
to them is not for a review of our machine 
age but to say that all of these changes are 
having a tremendous influence on our social 
and economic life. The sooner we take time 
to check up on ourselves and become masters 
of rather than slaves to our new situation, 
the sooner will we be able to work out a pro- 
gram in terms of greater social and eco- 
nomic values. 

The question might be raised—What con- 
cern is all of this to the school? It is of vital 
concern if this agency is a worthy member 
of society. We are tremendously interested 
in doing our part in making it possible for 
boys and girls to live usefully and happily 
as members of society. We are concerned 
that they shall accept their full responsibility 
not only in the future but now and that they 
shall be ready to meet that responsibility in 
an intelligent manner. In order to do this 
we must reckon with our economic and so- 
cial forces. 

We said in the outset that a new problem 
is confronting us and there is no way for us 
to escape if we would justify our existence 
as an institution. Then by way of summary 
let us break the problem up into its com- 
ponent parts in order that we may see just 
what is involved in it. These are some of the 
implications. 


1. What values in life shall we emphasize? 

2. How may we help students realize these 
values? 

3. How may we make our schools truly 
character-training institutions? 

4. What subject matter possesses the rich- 
est possibilities for helping individuals 
to live usefully and happily in modern 
society ? 

5. How may we make the selected sub- 
ject matter productive of greatest value 
to the individual ? 


These are samples of the questions we 
must answer if we would solve the larger 
problem and we are persistently trying to 
answer them for the best interests of society 
as well as for the individual, 
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Pupil Participation 


R. H. Foley 


Eprror’s Note: The following article is a report on 
an investigation made in the Logan County Indus- 
trial Arts High School, conducted by the author, 
R.H. Foley. He discusses a method of evaluating 
the “finished product” of the high school. 

F. E. L. 


HEN WE APPROACH the problem of 
W evatuating a product, be it that of a 
factory or a school, the surest method is to 
go to the consumer for information. If 
Henry Ford could have at hand the opinions 
of 80 to 90 per cent of the users of one year’s 
model he would have a very fair evaluation 
of the merits or demerits of his product. And 
the manufacturer has in a measure this 
opinion, expressed in the volume of sales of 
his product, in the growth of the business, 
and in the number of users who return for 
more and more of the product. 

The schools too have something which 
they produce for the world, its citizens ; but 
they have no buying public. Year in and year 
out the school grinds out its finished or semi- 
finished product, regardless of the market, 
regardless of the fitness of that product for 
the place which he or she chooses to fill. Did 
we find it necessary to sell our product to 
society, and if the volume of our business 
were conditioned by the approval of a buying 
public, then surely we would have an ac- 
curate evaluation of what we have produced. 
In a sense, of course, the college or univer- 
sity must meet this condition, but it is only 
in the light which the years throw on the 
subject that these schools may form a true 
judgment of their process. With the elemen- 
tary grades we face a different set of condi- 
tions, however, for here the “consumer” is 
usually one high school. Thus we have con- 
trolled conditions and uniform environment 
in which to observe the effects of various 
phases of education. So in this attempt at 
evaluation of student participation in the 
junior high school we turn to the high school 
that receives the majority of our students. 

The conditions are briefly as follows: a 
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junior high school graduating from 130 to 
140 students each year, an industrial-arts 
high school with an average enrollment of 
575 and a freshman class of 150 to 170. The 
two schpols are in different districts and the 
junior high school embraces just the seventh 
and eighth grades. Eighty to ninety per cent 
of the students completing the work of the 
eighth grade enter the freshman class of this 
high school. 

The set-up for student participation in the 
junior high school is very simple. There are 
two divisions of the organization, that of 
the homeroom and the genera! student body. 
The latter is organized under a head boy and 
head girl who alternately preside over the 
student council, composed of representatives 
from each homeroom. This council meeting 
with the principal and vice principal serves 
as a clearing house for problems affecting 
the student body. The homeroom organiza- 
tion is similar on a smaller scale, with its of- 
ficers and committees under the supervision 
of the homeroom teacher. It is not at all 
necessary to go into detail in regard to the 
complete organization, in the first place be- 
cause it is a very typical small school plan, 
and secondly because the organization itself 
does not matter except that it is a plan for 
student participation in school control, 

As to the factors which we would 4m 
to evaluate, they naturally must be those 
things which we wish to achieve-through this 
medium. The commonly accepted purposes 
of such a program seem to be the building 
of citizenship and the aiding of better ad- 
justment to various conditions and situa- 
tions which the individual must meet. 

The method employed was simply to go 
for information to the students themselves 
in their freshman year in high school and to 
the instructors of these students. Surely if 
subjective judgment may be used at all here 
is a place we must use it. At least no purely 
objective standard seems available. A sim- 
ple questionnaire was submitted to each stu- 
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dent of the ninth grade who had completed 
his eighth-grade work in the Sterling schools. 
Replies came from 111, all that were in 
school when the investigation was made. The 
question follows: 


1. Did you attend Sterling Junior High School 
through both seventh and eighth grades? 

2. What positions did you hold during each of 
these years in the homeroom organization? List 
all such positions. 

3. Do the same for any positions which you held 
in the student body. 

4. Give the lowest and the highest grade received 
in citizenship during these years. 

5. What elective positions, if any, have you held 
in high school? 

6. In what outside activities (extracurricular) 
are you now taking part? 

7. Do you feel that your participation in school 
government in junior high school has helped you 
(a) to make a quicker and better adjustment to 
high-school conditions, (b) to accept responsibili- 
ties, (c) to find a useful place in the high-school 
organization, (d) to maintain a higher standard of 
citizenship? 


In the group that replied we found that 
87 had had some participation in school con- 
trol while 24 admitted that they had held no 
positions in the junior high school. In other 
words, if we assume no participation on the 
part of those students who dropped out or 
moved away we find that 65 per cent of the 
1932 class had taken some active part in the 
student organization. It is with this group, 
then, that we are concerned. In our summary 
of the replies we will designate this group 
as P, and those not participating as NP. 

In group P we find next that 18 of them 
held only one office while in the seventh and 
eighth grades, showing a somewhat unbal- 
anced participation, these 18 representing al- 
most entirely boys who had held some office 
in connection with athletics or a traffic posi- 
tion. 

In the matter of citizenship grades the 
same range held in both groups, D for the 
lowest grade and A for the highest; how- 
ever, in group P there were 61 A’s received 
by the 87 students, while in Group NP there 
were but 9. The first group received 5 D’s 
while the second had 4. Some correlation is 
thus shown between the participation of the 
student and his grades in citizenship. Pos- 


sibly many would say that the causal rela- 
tionship is not there, and certainly with the 
means at hand we cannot prove it. Possibly 
it is the better citizen who participates, but 
even granting that such is the case it must 
be seen to have some beneficial effect on the 
citizenship of all. 

The next item, that of the elective offices 
held during the first half of the freshman 
year in high school, is necessarily somewhat 
limited since the number of elective offices 
available to the first-year student is quite 
small. However, it was found that all these 
offices with one exceptica were held by stu- 
dents who had participated in school control 
in the lower grades. This one exception was 
found to be a very brilliant girl of foreign 
parents, who had spent only half of one year 
in the junior high school, Though quite 
limited in scope there is here some evidence, 
rather more objective than opinion, that par- 
ticipation in the junior high school does help 
the student to make a prompt adjustment to 
the conditions of high school. The same thing 
is carried further in the replies to the next 
query, that is, relative to participation in 
extracurricular activities in high school. Of 
the 87 students in group P there were 67 that 
were engaged in some extracurricular activi- 
ties, while of the 24 in the other group there 
were but 7 who were taking part in such 
activities. 

In the matter of school grades we should 
find some rather concrete evidence as to ad- 
justment to high-school conditions, and here 
we find an apparent negative correlation. In 
group P, 6 students report high-school 
grades as being higher, 47 about the same, 
and 33 admit of a lower average. The other 
group produces none with higher grades in 
high school, 17 with grades about the same, 
and 7 with lower grades than they received 
in junior high school. There would seem to 
be indicated here a danger that we have de- 
veloped in the student a habit of participa- 
tion which may have led a number of stu- 
dents to sacrifice scholastic achievement for 
participation in other activities. In other 
words, we may learn a lesson here in regard 
to maintaining a proper balance in the pu- 
pil’s recognition of relative values. 
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Naturally the participating group alone 
reported on the last question, that is, on their 
opinion of the effect of their participation in 
junior high school on their adjustment in 
the senior division. To all three of the queries 
a large majority answered in the affirmative, 
76 of these students feeling that their partici- 
pation had helped them to make a quicker 
adjustment to high-school conditions, 81 that 
it had helped them to accept responsibility, 
69 that it had enabled them to find a use- 
ful place in the high-school student body, and 
76 that it had helped them to maintain a 
higher standard of citizenship. Just opinions, 
these last, and yet ours is a product which 
has a right to an opinion and ultimately our 
program will be judged as to its success or 
failure by the cumulative opinion of this 
product. 

And so, judged from the student’s reac- 
tion and what objective evidence we may 
find in grades and participation in activities 
of the high school, there is more of good 
than of ill in the program, while at the same 
time some dangers which we would do well 
not to overlook. 

Information gleaned from the teachers of 
freshmen was very disappointing, not be- 
cause of the disagreement of their opinion 
with our own notion of what it should be, 
but because of the lack of response and the 


wide divergence of opinion expressed in re- 
gard to the same group of pupils. Only 6 of 
the 12 teachers of freshmen turned in re- 
plies and these were quite evenly divided in 
their opinions of the benefits of student par- 
ticipation in the junior high school. For ex- 
ample, one teacher reports that the students 
who have had an active part in the junior- 
high-school student organization do make 
better social adjustment, do accept responsi- 
bility more readily, and do show a higher 
standard of citizenship than do the non- 
participants. Another teacher who meets the 
same group denies all the above assertions. 
This divergence of opinion was typical of 
the group of replies turned in, so that in so 
far as throwing any light on the value of 
pupil participation was concerned, this par- 
ticular attempt was valueless. 

There is, however, something of value to 
be gained from the investigation confined to 
the students. Whatever our final interpreta- 
tion of the results, and they are strange re- 
sults that will not lend themselves to more 
than one interpretation, it is evident that 
there is a certain correlation between pupil 
participation in the junior high school and 
the adjustment of the pupil to changing en- 
vironment. Also there is evident some corre- 
lation between this participation and citizen- 
ship, judged by subjective standards. 











Junior-High-School Grouping 


John H. Kingsley 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Kingsley is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and director of the Division of 
Research at Albany, New York. This paper repre- 
sents the substance of an address delivered before 
one of the round tables of the eighth Annual 
Junior-High-School Conference. 

E. R. G. 


HEN the Board of Education adopted 

V4 the junior-high-school plan of organi- 
zation, it committed itself to certain modern 
educational principles which are generally ac- 
cepted as fundamental in junior-high-school 
philosophy. Among those principles which 
had definite bearing upon our problem of 
grouping, which we accepted seriously and 
definitely set up as guideposts, were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The public schools from start to finish are for 
all the children of all the people. 

2. The junior high school offers curricular ma- 
terials and activities suited to individual interest, 
aptitudes, and abilities. 

3. The junior high school offers citizenship and 
social and character training which is needed by 
those of low school ability much more than by any 
other group. 

4. School, while offering some deferred values, 
some preparation for life, is life. To this philosophy 
we have subscribed for many years. 


The first three of these principles forced 
us to the conclusion that every boy and girl 
should have the advantage of the junior high 
school before passing the compulsory school 
age—an impossible condition under the com- 
monly accepted theory that a grade repre- 
sents a level of achievement. A city-wide 
study of that theory, through the use of 
standardized tests, demonstrated its falsity 
in fact and its injustice to all concerned. So 
we abandoned the practice of a century, set 
up grades as social units, made chronological 
age the determining factor, and gave the boys 
and girls a new deal in which no one is 
doomed to failure and no one is denied ad- 
mission to the junior high school with his age 


group. 


Really to attempt to do something for 
those boys and girls, who under the old sys- 
tem were retarded until forced out of school 
before the seventh grade, presents a tre- 
mendous challenge to the real teacher and a 
problem in organization for the administra- 
tor. Today our seventh-grade pupils have in- 
telligence quotients ranging from 70 to 150; 
they have educational ages varying from 
ten to sixteen years; their interests are as 
many as the field is broad ; in respect to age, 
only, do they approach any degree of homo- 
geneity. Fifteen hundred such individuals 
must be grouped by some administrative pro- 
cedure. The scheme which we are trying is 
neither new nor uncommon in any one step, 
though we believe it is unique in the com- 
bination and interrelation of those steps. 

The first junior-high-school grouping is in 
the alphabetical assignment to homerooms in 
groups just as heterogeneous as the grade 
itself, social life groups in which they carry 
on the usual homeroom, club, and assembly 
activities, developing those social qualities 
which some authorities are afraid (reason- 
ably or otherwise) of destroying through 
segregation on the basis of intelligence. 

These pupils are then, without their 
knowledge, classified under three heads on 
the basis of the probable learning rate (or 
I.Q.) as indicated by the three intelligence 
tests given during the six years preceding 
entrance to the junior high school. These 
groups are designated as the first division— 
probable learning rate (1.Q.) above 110, the 
second division—probable learning rate 90- 
110, and the third division below 90. This is 
a very common grouping, but to its fatalistic 
implications we have always been in violent 
revolt. We do not believe that children 
should be definitely, permanently, and uni- 
formly assigned to a level of work or a course 
of study, to a homeroom or a club, on the 
basis of the I.Q. Neither are we willing to 
announce to children or their parents that 
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Junior-High-School Grouping 


they are predestined by that I.Q. to a certain 
class in a certain subject. We do believe that 
it is a fairly reliable indication of general 
ability to respond to traditional classroom 
procedure, probable learning rate, and, lack- 
ing a cumulative record of achievement, we 
tentatively accept the I.Q. as our standard. 

May we say here that all subjects are 
offered in three degrees of difficulty: A- 
advanced requirement for those of superior 
ability and accomplishment in the subject; 
B- regular syllabus requirements for those 
of normal ability and normal accomplish- 
ment; and C- a difficulty level suited to the 
ability and achievement of those who can- 
not qualify for B. This C— level does not 
meet the requirements for Regents examina- 
tions or entering college. This explanation 
of the difficulty levels is printed on the re- 
port cards. 

The cumulative record cards which have 
followed the pupils through the grades now 
come into play in breaking up the probable 
learning-rate divisions into subject-difficulty- 
level assignments. Each child is placed up- 
on as high a difficulty level as his perform- 
ance record in each subject warrants. Notice 
we said “as high.” We do not put a child on 
a difficulty level below his probable-learning- 
rate level until repeated trial convinces us 
that success is not possible on that higher 
level in a particular subject, however hard 
he may try. 

From level to level, subject by subject, 
pupils move freely and often, under guid- 
ance, with the ideal constantly emphasized 
that each pupil must work up to his ability 
while none are asked to do that which is im- 
possible. This is a work-life situation. 

As adults we are practically free to work 
at that level at which we are able to meet 
the demands of industry, but having found 
that level we are under restraint at every 
turn, We have little sympathy with those ad- 
vocates of a freedom in school that in no way 
parallels real life situations. We cannot go 
to work when we wish nor do as we please 
when we get there. In fact we cannot use our 
Own property unrestrained according to our 
own desires, neither may we cross the street 
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when and where we wish. That educational 
philosophy of extreme freedom may produce 
good anarchists but never citizens for a de- 
mocracy nor even for communism. In one 
respect society is good to us. It does not at- 
tempt to compel us to do that which we can- 
not do. A real life situation that is not paral- 
lelled in heterogeneous school groups. 

Joe Brown entered the junior high school 
last September because he had reached the 
age beyond which he could not stay in the 
elementary school. He had an I1.Q. of 87 
which placed him in the third ability division, 
below normal. His cumulative record card 
showed that he had consistently failed un- 
der the old organization year after year. His 
was a clear case of trial assignment to the 
C-— level classes, the classes in which effort 
is the only standard, which do not prepare 
for Regents examinations. At the end of the 
first month Joe drew a mark of 1 (superior) 
in general science and his teacher recom- 
mended his transfer to the B— difficulty-level 
general-science class. At the end of the third 
month he was recommended to the A- dif- 
ficulty level in general science and to the 
B- level in practically every other subject. 
Then a delighted mother called at the school 
to say that for the first time in his life Joe 
was really happy in school, was determined 
to do school work evenings, even refusing an 
invitation to the movies because he pre- 
ferred to work on his science notebook. 
Though this is a striking case there are 
dozens of others just as typical of the work in 
rehabilitation that the Albany plan is accom- 
plishing—the girl who became an attendance 
problem, staying in bed to avoid the school 
she hated, now reporting at her own request 
a half hour early each morning; the Negro, 
who, unable to comprehend the work of his 
heterogeneous group, became a serious dis- 
ciplinary problem—today a happy, earnest 
worker on the C- level and the outstanding 
star of the dramatic productions. 

These may well raise some questions. 
What right has any teacher or principal to 
determine that because a boy is branded a 
failure in the sixth grade he will be a fail- 
ure in the seventh, or that, because there 
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was nothing of interest in the seventh grade, 
there could be nothing of interest in the 
eighth? Who fails, anyway, the pupil or the 
school? Administrators should face these 
questions fairly. 

We are interested in Joe and others of his 
type, who under the old order never experi- 
enced the stimulation and encouragement of 
success, who, in a heterogeneous group, are 
constantly embarrassed by the achievements 
of others and repeatedly discouraged by re- 
current failure until they develop the char- 
acteristic sullen attitude of a social outcast. 
It is high time that we organized our schools 
to assist the “school dull’—the expression 
Dr. Butterfield uses when he charges that 
our schools are organized against the school 
dull. But we are even more interested in that 
more neglected class, the “school bright,” 
the mentally superior youth. 

Here is a case, one from many we have 
tabulated, of a boy with a probable learning 
rate of 115. Through his seventh and eighth 
years, in a heterogeneous group, in a fine 
grammar-school building, he was always on 
the ragged edge, without one satisfactory 
mark. Only as a trouble maker did he shine, 
as shown by very poor records in reliability, 
cooperation, self-control, etc. When he en- 
tered his present school, in the beginning of 
the ninth year, though his achievement was 
low, he was placed on the A- difficulty level 
because his probable learning rate was above 
normal. That action and the reason for it 
were discussed with the boy by the guidance 
counselor. At the end of the second month 
his only low mark was in Latin which was 
“below average” but not “failure.” Since 
that time he has had marks of “superior” and 
“above average” every time in every subject. 
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He is a leader in homeroom and school ac- 
tivities, while his citizenship ratings are uni- 
formly “superior.” Our plan of grouping 
may not be entitled to all the credit, but no 
other plan got such results. 

We know that “it takes more than one 
swallow to make a summer,” but the first 
bluebird brings the glad tidings that the drab 
and dreary winter is about over. We hope 
we are on the right track in our attempts to 
devise for the superior child a curriculum 
which in content and method of presentation 
will offer as great a challenge as that form- 
erly offered the average or slow. A course of 
study which will stimulate him to work to 
full capacity upon subject matter which is 
worth while for him, in a group of approxi- 
mately his own age, interest, aptitude, and 
ability. The public school can never produce 
great leaders by expending her energies upon 
those whose native endowment precludes 
their becoming great in its true sense. Some 
one has said—‘‘Europe produces great states- 
men while America produces great polliti- 
cians.” There may be no relationship, but the 
fact that European education is definitely 
planned for the superior, the very group 
which American education in its mass pro- 
duction has left to shift for itself, seems sig- 
nificant. 

Our problems are not solved. Those in the 
process of solution as here enumerated have 
produced so many new ones that there is no 
end in sight. Yet it may be said that ours is a 
professional job, as it never could be under 
the old order. No more dull routine, no more 
rule of precedent, but technical, professional, 
pedagogical, individual problems, each a 
challenge to the intelligence and training 
which is ours. We must not fail! 











Pupil Self-Direction 


Ralph M. Faust 


Eprtor’s Note: Ralph W. Faust is principal of the 
Kingsford Park Junior High School, Oswego, New 
York. Mr. Faust and Mr. Turney, principal of the 
Fitzhugh Park Junior High School, are doing much 
to help their boys and girls to become capable, self- 
directive school citizens. 


H. H. V. C. 


HE ADMINISTRATION of the modern 

junior-high-school organization presents 
a real opportunity for pupils to grow in an 
environment where a maximum of self- 
direction may be practised in accordance with 
their ability. In evaluating the work of the 
junior high school in this community, it is 
felt that the most important service it has 
rendered is that of developing the proper pu- 
pil attitude towards the school society. Prog- 
ress in pupil self-direction has been made in 
proportion as the school body has developed 
this attitude. Thinking in terms of the social 
group, the factor of social approval comes 
to play a vital part in the school life of boys 
and girls. The method has been to provide, 
as far as possible, life-situation environ- 
ments where pupils share in the directing of 
their vicarious school experiences, and re- 
ceive the sympathetic guidance of which they 
are in constant need at this period of their 
adolescent life. The organization and ad- 
ministration of this type of school in terms 
of the whole child has made possible an 
understanding of the pupil which has proved 
of value in stimulating his self-direction. The 
school community, homeroom, library, as- 
sembly, clubs, parties, the athletic activities 
all have gone hand in hand with teacher- 
pupil relationship in the classroom towards 
the end of efficient social living. 

Curriculum adjustments which provide 
for a differentiated school program have 
opened opportunities for pupils where ex- 
perience may be gained and choices made 
more intelligent. The addition of general 
language, general science, general shop, ex- 
ploratory mathematics, homemaking, guid- 





ance, civics, introduction to business, library 
instruction, music and art, etc., have fur- 
nished the citizenship, self-development, ap- 
preciation, and vocational objectives of the 
school. They point the way for work ahead 
and enable the pupil to direct himself more 
intelligently. 

More and more the teaching-learning proc- 
ess becomes of the nature of a cooperative 
affair between teacher and pupil. The good 
teacher furnishes the stimulus for learning 
activities of a purposeful nature. The class- 
room becomes a laboratory where pupils are 
orientated in a type of work that requires 
their self-direction in collection and classifi- 
cation of materials. A goal is set up for the 
purpose of measuring the progress of the 
group, and an activity is completed which 
has provided many opportunities for pupil 
initiative and codperation. An example will 
illustrate. In a 7B English class the pupils, 
on the suggestion of the teacher, decided they 
would accomplish one worth-while activity 
that term. It was decided to make a book of 
original stories and poems. Much discussion 
took place as to the nature of such an activity, 
the procedure to be followed, and what was 
to be done with the project. The class worked 
up a group poem. The whole procedure was 
very informal so that it would not become 
tedious but be more like a game of making 
up. Not every one was expected to submit 
any particular subject at any time, but all 
were encouraged to use their spare moments 
in writing something. Each pupil who wrote 
a bit brought it to class where it was read and 
commented on. Gradually the class began to 
take pride in achieving something, even if 
only a few lines. More contributions in- 
creased as interest developed, until the group 
decided that all should contribute something. 
Pupils began to take charge themselves and 
the realization that they were actually doing 
it and that it was their responsibility soon 
made itself felt. The activity was completed 
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with a great deal of pride, and presented to 
the school library as a contribution to the 
literature of the school. 

Of fundamental importance in evaluat- 
ing our junior high schools is the value of 
the school community and its various activi- 
ties, which help to produce situations where- 
in boys and girls who are eager to become 
self-directive may learn to function as use- 
ful individuals in the life of their school so- 
ciety. 

When the pupil enters the seventh grade 
he becomes a member of the school com- 
munity, a recognized part of the junior-high- 
school organization. As a member of the 
student organization he is extended the privi- 
leges and charged with the responsibilities of 
his new status. Through various avenues he 
learns about and becomes an active partici- 
pant in this many-sided organization. He is 
assigned to a homeroom and there he learns 
gradually the various phases of his com- 
posite school life, works out his problems, 
makes his adjustments, and renders his serv- 
ices under the guidance of his homeroom 
teacher. His various interests and activities, 
whether in the classroom, in the shop, in the 
library, or at the party are observed by spon- 

rs with the objective of helping the stu- 
dent to acquire knowledge and power and to 
develop interests, habits, and attitudes which 
will help him to make right choices. 

Orientation classes are given information 
regarding the routine of the school and are 
assisted in solving their problems and mak- 
ing adjustments—personal, curricular, and 
social. They are taught some basic principles 
of how to study effectively, how to budget 
their time, and how to be successful in school. 
They are also taught how to participate in 
school control and through discussion de- 
sirable traits, attitudes, and habits are em- 
phasized. (Examples: How to conduct one’s 
self in auditorium, in corridors, in the li- 
brary, outside of school; attitude towards 
students in charge of groups such as home- 
*room presidents, safety patrols, the library 
staff, and student leaders in social affairs.) 

When students are completing the work 
of the eighth year, the (1) curricula and 


courses offered in the ninth year are ex- 
plained. (2) A few typical occupations are 
discussed in order to help students choose 
their courses. In these discussions, attention 
is given to educational requirements, physi- 
cal requirements, character requirements, 
and advantages and disadvantages of the oc- 
cupation or job. The contents of a few books 
bearing on vocations are reviewed, and stu- 
dents are encouraged to consult the books 
and magazines in our library which will in- 
crease their information about occupations 
and help them to make right choices. Spe- 
cial assistance is given by the teacher-librar- 
ian and student librarians to those who have 
difficulty in finding material which they de- 
sire. (3) The reading of biographies of suc- 
cessful men and women is a definite part of 
this course. The students choose their own 
books but they are directed to read them for 
the purpose of finding out what factors con- 
tributed to the success of the men and wo- 
men selected. (4) Further reading and dis- 
cussions with persons outside the school as 
well as with members of their families are 
encouraged. 

As this period of his junior-high-school 
life, the student is probably most frequently 
confronted with the problem of deciding 
what activities to participate in. Since the 
number of activities in which the student 
may take part is limited, and since choosing 
one at this time may put an end to aspira- 
tions in another field, the choice is often diffi- 
cult to make. Through conferences, the pu- 
pil is led by questioning and discussion to 
analyze his own thoughts and feelings, to see 
more clearly the possibilities in each field, 
and to decide for himself on an intelligent 
basis the activity in which he wishes to con- 
tinue. A boy who chooses to be a safety- 
patrol instead of a homeroom president loses 
the opportunity of being a member of the 
student council and possibly a candidate for 
school vice president. A girl who chooses to 
be assistant librarian may possibly lose the 
opportunity of becoming school secretary- 
treasurer. 

In the ninth grade, students are expected 
to exercise all the rights and privileges and 
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to assume all the responsibilities and duties 
of students and school citizens. They are 
made conscious of their position of leader- 
ship because of seniority and encouraged to 
suggest and initiate things which will benefit 
the school and its students or improve its 
school spirit. They are shown how they can 
contribute by assuming the rdéle of “big 
brother” or “big sister.” They are allowed the 
greatest amount of freedom in their home- 
room meetings and almost complete responsi- 
bility is placed on them for the successful 
conduct of their affairs. The officers are ex- 
pected to perform the duties imposed on 
them, the president is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that chairmen of com- 
mittees are performing their functions, and 
the chairmen in turn are expected to see that 
the committees are performing theirs. 

On a recent occasion the 9A homeroom 
adviser was attending a luncheon in honor 
of Mr. Van Cott, who was visiting one of 
our junior high schools. During her absence 
the time for holding the homeroom meeting 
arrived and the president conducted the 
meeting as usual according to parliamentary 
procedure. Under the head of new business 
one of the members of the class suggested 
that a ninth-grade party be held, subject to 
the approval of the principal. Discussion 
arose as to the type of party, the time for 
holding it, how much money would be 
needed, how it was to be raised, and who 
was to be charged with the responsibility for 
making plans. Most of these plans were de- 
cided tentatively before the adviser returned. 
Her advice and the results of her experience 
with similar affairs were asked and after the 
next homeroom meeting plans were under 
way for raising money by means of an after- 
noon dance and candy sale. A subcommittee 
carried on negotiations for an orchestra. 
Other subcommittees were the program, re- 
freshments, decorations, and social, These 
students are getting real experience in ar- 
ranging social affairs and conducting them 
according to recognized standards. 

The ninth-grade student is made to feel 
his personal responsibility. He is taught to 
budget his time. The regular routine day of 


individual students is charted as a class exer- 
cise, and all are urged to budget their own 
time. By keeping individual scholarship 
graphs and class graphs and by discussing 
causes of failure and means of improve- 
ment, students are enabled to raise their own 
standards. Students who show special apti- 
tude or ability in certain fields are shown the 
advantage of taking elective work in those 
fields. Individual conferences are held with 
students who are failing, and classroom 
teachers are consulted to determine the cause 
and the best means of improvement. If a 
change of course seems desirable, parents are 
interviewed and they and the student make 
the choice. 

The student council consists of the school 
president, vice president, and secretary- 
treasurer; presidents and vice presidents of 
homerooms; and special representatives 
from service groups in the school. These are 
the groups which formulate the policies of 
the student organization and codrdinate all 
units. Its meetings are conducted according 
to parliamentary procedure, the usefulness 
of which our students now recognize. The 
council helps to make rules for the school. 
Its members bring problems from their units 
to the council. There they are discussed and 
a solution made when possible. The mem- 
bers learn to speak with ease before a group. 
They initiate projects and offer suggestions 
of helpfulness to others in their enterprises. 
They learn desirable attitudes towards rules, 
officers, teachers, the principal, and the 
school. They learn to exercise good and fair 
judgment in voting and in the solution of 
problems. They develop civic responsibility 
and a desire to render service. They have 
first-hand experience in dealing with people 
in real life situations. 

The auditorium activities of the junior- 
high-school boy and girl are closely tied up 
with the whole school organization. In meet- 
ings of the school community, in original pro- 
grams and pageants worked up by teacher- 
pupil codperation, and in dramatics, pupils 
have the experience of working together for 
definite results. The values growing out of 
such enterprises are self-evident. Students 
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learn through their own experience that it 
is impossible to present a successful program 
unless every one does his work without fail- 
ure. Thus the lessons of interdependence and 
self-reliance come to mean something. Re- 
cently one of our schools made a whole term 
project of the history of our community 
which culminated in a public performance of 
a pageant, “The Story of Oswego,” in which 
pupils shared in the writing, making of scen- 
ery, the making of costumes, and its pro- 
duction. Over seven hundred pupils shared 
in this experience. 

The elective feature of joining clubs of- 
fers another example of pupils’ choice along 
lines of his interest. Successful participation 
in these school activities often not only 
enables a pupil to find his interests but also 
helps him decide upon an avocation or even 
a vocation for life. Possibly student activi- 
ties afford the one most effective means of 
training youth for loyal participation in the 
affairs of everyday life. 

Finally, the school libraries furnish an ex- 
ample of student self-direction, and possibly 
a vocational objective of our boys and girls. 
The library is administered by student li- 
brarians under the direction of a teacher- 
librarian. Each girl is assigned definite du- 
ties to perform during the periods in which 
she is in charge. These duties include dust- 
ing the library, proper arrangement of books 
on the shelves, covering magazines, care of 
the bulletin board, and mending books. This 
teaches the girls not only the proper care 
of a library but also the necessity of neatness 
and orderliness in life if one is to appear at- 
tractive to one’s associates. 

The “library staff,” as these girls become 
known to the school, meet with both the 
teacher-librarian and the city supervising li- 
brarian. The teacher-librarian instructs them 
in the general method of running the library. 
She discusses with them and tries to arrive 
at the best solution of all problems the girls 
meet while in charge of the library. One of 
the most frequent problems discussed is what 
to do with the boy or girl who refuses to 
recognize the student librarian and codperate 
with her. The supervising librarian gives 


definite instruction about books and their 
care. This enables these girls to learn how 
to care for their own books and those of 
others. 

They also learn the general arrangement 
of a library under the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, how to use books and where to find 
them. They will later be able to transfer 
this knowledge gained in a small library to 
much larger libraries that they will come in 
contact with as they continue on through 
their school life. Some girls become very apt 
at this. We have seen one girl in particular 
at the beginning of the term, who was un- 
certain even of the alphabet, become so in- 
terested in the correct position of books on 
the shelves that after thirteen weeks of prac- 
tice she has become most proficient in plac- 
ing books back in their proper places and ac- 
complishes this twice as rapidly as any other 
girl on the staff. These girls are also given 
a definite knowledge of how to use the card 
catalogue. This will later help them in find- 
ing any book they may need in collecting 
a bibliography on any subject or in the writ- 
ing of a long article in which the use of many 
reference books will be involved. They not 
only have gained this knowledge themselves 
but impart it to other students and aid them 
in becoming familiar with the arrangement 
of the library. 

Although the number of girls who assist 
in the library is only a small part of the to- 
tal number of girls in the school, it gives 
these girls a chance to accept or reject library 
work as their life’s work because they are 
connected closely enough with general li- 
brary routine to learn all the phases con- 
nected with it. So far one girl has definitely 
selected it as her vocation and is planning to 
enter a library school in 1934. Two others 
are seriously considering it and several at 
least thinking about it. 

The members of the library staff not only 
gain important knowledge that tends towards 
self-direction but also the whole student body 
in perhaps a lesser degree. The students must 
to some extent depend upon their own abil- 
ity to find the material they need in the li- 
brary. The student librarians in one term 
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become familiar with only a small portion 
of material in the library and can aid the 
other students only so far as their knowl- 
edge extends. Beyond that the student must 
find for himself what he needs and in find- 
ing it he naturally becomes familiar with not 
only the material in the library but he also 
learns to be self-sufficient in his needs. Thus 
the library really becomes an intrinsic part 
in the lives of some of our students and 
trains them not only in proficiency in run- 


ning a library but perhaps what is of much 
greater importance, it develops in them poise 
in meeting people and a general fund of 
knowledge concerning books in general 
which will be of great value to them later in 
life. 

The reaction of many of our parents in- 
dicates that they are pleased that our pupils 
stay on for a ninth year before going on 
with the work of the succeeding years of 
their schooling. 


22> 
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The Guidance Period 


Asa C. Tenney 


Eprtor’s Note: Can it be true that guidance is 
“taught” to the accompaniment of the teacher be- 
havior that Asa C. Tenney describes in the article 
that follows? His evidence is convincing and his 
conclusions seem to us a bit difficult to controvert. 
A. D. W. 


OR some years our entire educational sys- 
Fin has been criticized for not “doing 
something” to lessen the number of delin- 
quencies of minors. The rising tide of law- 
breaking raised the pitch of this cry almost 
to hysteria. The schools, it had been pointed 
out, were the bulwark of the nation, but the 
dike had sprung a leak. Perhaps it had al- 
ways leaked. In any case, the junior high 
school rushed in with all the impetuousness 
of youth and offered to save the country. 
And this, of course, was highly laudable. But 
since we are concerned, both as potential 
victims and as participating rescuers, it may 
be worth a moment to consider how this 
tide stemming is being effected. 

The theory behind the guidance program 
holds that: 


1. Children should be trained for citizen- 
ship 

2. We should all work together for the 
good of mankind 

3. Politeness pays 

4. Loyalty is a fine thing 

5. An educated rascal is worse than an 
illiterate rascal 


So far as I know, these axioms have never 
been successfully controverted—at least in 
educational circles—so it would seem to re- 
main only to find suitable methods for func- 
tionalizing them. It does. And it will con- 
tinue to remain a problem so long as guid- 
ance continues to be “taught,” as at present, 
qs a subject in the curriculum. 

Defenders of this set-up may point out 
that banalities such as these need repetition. 
But do they? Do children need to phrase 
definitions of courtesy and courage and co- 
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6peration, or do they need to become cour- 
teous and courageous and mutuaily helpful? 
I think it cannot be seriously contended that 
character is a thing to be taught, like arith- 
metic, with or without a book, in a forty-five 
minute period. And with marks! Does the 
fact that a child knows all the answers make 
him a good citizen? I knew one boy who 
was the pride of the faculty because of his 
unusually ready answers to all guidance 
questions. He never made a mistake—but 
he habitually broke every rule he recited 
and had to be sent to the reformatory while 
he was still in the seventh grade. 

In practice, guidance in the junior high 
school is a daily onslaught against the na- 
tural depravity of youth. In this campaign 
the homeroom teacher is the field officer un- 
der remote control from the principal’s office. 
The chief of staff is apt to be a principal’s 
assistant known as the guidance expert. She 
is usually a lady of unimpeachable character 
who issues bulletins for the guidance of the 
homeroom teacher in guiding her children. 

This course in half-baked ethics may be 
“dished up” in two ways—both of them bad. 
In the first, the homeroom consists of pupils 
of the same educational age. In this case 
there may be a progressive course in guid- 
ance—with marks, of course. Instead of 
studying courtesy one year, cooperation an- 
other, and so forth, there is an attempt to 
progress, for example, from cases where it 
is easy to tell the truth (in the seventh year) 
to cases where it is all but impossible (in 
the ninth year.) 

I once taught in a school which used a 
different method. Pupils of all ages were 
found in the same homeroom, the idea be- 
ing to let the young ones learn from the 
older. Since the same bulletins were used 
year after year, it is not surprising that many 
of the pupils were satiated—not to say 
gorged—with this unappetizing moral pabu- 
lum long before commencement. At the out- 
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set, when I dutifully took up Bulletin No. 1, 
labeled “Courtesy,” the class protested with 
one voice that they had already studied cour- 
tesy the year before. And indeed they knew 
all the answers by heart. 

It is still exceedingly difficult to convince 
people that morality cannot be taught direct- 
ly. Any time spent in the attempt is wasted. 
“If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do,” children had been cherubs and 
grown people perfect men and women. Per- 
haps it is because teaching “to do” is also 
more difficult than teaching “what were good 
to do” that the guidance program consists, 
in many schools, of a daily harangue by the 
homeroom teacher supplemented by a for- 
mal catechism of the bored pupils. When a 
preacher announces as his subject, “Does 
Sin Pay?” most of his flock can wait until 
next Sunday to find what the good man will 
decide. Similarly, when the homeroom teach- 
er asks, “Why should we be loyal?” any 
child with an I.Q. of more than sixty has 
the answers all ready. 

Guidance “recitations” are conducted by 
the question-and-answer method, the theory 
being that this provides for pupil participa- 
tion. At the risk of becoming tedious, let me 
recall, as well as I can remember, a guidance 
period I witnessed. The subject was co- 
Operation and the principal was present as 
a visitor. 


TEACHER: Just what is meant by codperation? (A 
dozen hands shoot up.). All right, Minnie. 
MINNIE: Codperation is working for the com- 


_ mon welfare. 


TEACHER (beaming): Excellent. Now who can 
tell me how we can all codperate? (No response) 

TEACHER (raising her voice): Joseph, will you 
put that book away and pay attention? (Then with 
a flash of *nspiration) : Is that your idea of codper- 
ation? (Joseph closes his book sulkily.) 

TEACHER (continuing) : I don’t believe you know 
what codperation means. (Joseph keeps his eyes 
on his desk, smiles in embarrassment.) 

TEACHER: Very well, Joseph, what is codpera- 
tion? 

josepH (sulkily): Codperation is working for 
the common welfare. 

TEACHER (wearily): Joseph, do stand up when 
you recite. Didn’t we have a bulletin on courtesy 
last week? 

JOSEPH (gets to his feet) : Codperation is work- 
ing for the common welfare. 
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PRINCIPAL (interposing) : How can you work for 
the common welfare, Joseph? 

JosePH: I don’t know. 

PRINCIPAL (in assumed surprise): What? You 
don’t know! Who can tell this young men how he 
can coéperate. 

MINNIE (giggling) : By paying attention. 

PRINCIPAL: Why certainly. Now Joseph, how can 
you cooperate? 

JOSEPH: By standing up and paying attention. 

PRINCIPAL: That will do. Now—excuse me, Miss 
So-and-so. (Here he bows to show that he is 
courteous.) Who can tell me what is meant by the 
common welfare? (The class seems to feel that 
this is an unfair question. They shift uneasily in 
their seats.) 

TEACHER: Suppose you were on the football 
team. (Several hands go up. Everybody knows the 
one about the football team.) Very well, Rose. 

ROSE: A football team wouldn’t get anywhere 
if the players didn’t codperate. Every player ought 
to think only of the team and not of himself. 
(Then, sententiously): Lots of players have 
given their lives for their school. (Joseph, mean- 
while, has gone back to his book. Other pupils are 
restless, some drawing pictures on their desks.) 

PRINCIPAL: Excuse me, Miss So-and-so. (Then 
angrily): I want every one paying attention, not 
defacing school property. This is the most import- 
ant period of the day. Guidance is a subject for you 
to study just like any other subject, only more im- 
portant. It is the most important subject of the 
day. Let me tell you something— 

jJosePH: Wait a minute. Let us tell you some- 
thing. The way you put this guidance stuff out to 
us, it’s a lot of tripe. If you want us to be courteous, 
give us an example of courtesy. When you go to a 
boring lecture, does anybody bawl you out for 
not paying attention? If you want us to codperate, 
give us something to do. Why not even try to co- 
Operate with us? 


Alas, candor compels me to confess that 
Joseph said no such thing. He said nothing, 
in fact. He had been too well squelched for 
eight years. I am not even sure I can say it 
for him. 

Character building must be a concomi- 
tant goal, I believe, and not a direct one; or, 
if it is direct one, it must be the aim of an 
activities program, in school and out, which 
lasts from the time the school first gets its 
hands on a child until it passes him into the 
world. Whatever the program finally worked 
out, guidance, as a subject to be studied, 
should be abolished. And yet—I know of 
many, many schools where codperation and 
citizenship are still merely talked about. 











Straws in the Educational Wind 


How Interest Can Be Held. A few civic prin- 
ciples are extremely important for teaching in 
every school: short ballot, civil-service reform, 
executive budget, responsible leadership. Everyone 
should be taught respect for organized codperation 
in government and a willingness to do his part. 
Attention must be captured, interest maintained. 
Nothing is surer than that we learn to do by doing. 
Pupil share in school government is an essential 
method. Prof. Edgar Dawson. Organized Self- 
government. 1920. 


Self-Government in School. Active participation 
in government is the most effective means of fixing 
the ideals. Without it, the real understanding of our 
republic can never be satisfactory. The important 
thing is the motive. Frederick Bolton. Adolescent 
Education. 1931. 


A Study of Government As It Really Is. There 
should be in every high school a department of citi- 
zenship. In it should be grouped those enterprises 
through which an adolescent can contribute to the 
affairs of his town, state, country, and planet. This 
does not mean the traditional civics of the curricu- 
lum. It means a study of government as it actually 
goes on in city councils, county-court houses, and 
national assemblies. Politics is mainly a matter of 
intense human concern. It is best known by enter- 
ing into campaigns, dealing with leaders, and, per- 
haps, occasionally, getting fingers burned. These 
are not primarily matters for orations. Prof. Good- 
win Watson. The World Tomorrow. Oct., 1930. 


A List of Essentials. A sympathetic and intelli- 
gent principal and staff, a teacher sponsor and ad- 
viser, real responsibility put on students, real prob- 
lems of their own to settle by discussions and 
resolutions, a duty to get and maintain an efficient 
school, a realization that this sort of duty is in de- 
mand outside—these things succeed. Lillian 
Wyman. Student Responsibility. 1930. 


Pigeonholing the Civic Purpose. A group of 
teachers at the Los Angeles convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, June 29, 1931, un- 
animously recommended to their resolutions com- 
mittee that it ask the Association to adopt this: 
“Resolved that it be recommended to American 
school boards the adoption of a rule that no di- 
ploma be issued for graduation from any public 
school unless the recipient is deemed qualified by 
civic conduct and knowledge of American insti- 
tutions and principles to show promise of worthy 
citizenship.” 


Learning by Real Problems. Civics is not to be 
taught by the traditional reciting to the teacher, 
but by real problems, actual investigations and live 
discussions of public questions, attendance at meet- 
ings of the common council, political gatherings, 
etc., and by codéperative self-government in school 
under their own constitutions, laws, and officers. 
A school is no make-believe community. Professor 
James B. Edmonson, University of Michigan. Citi- 
zenship. 1931. 


Must Practice Citizenship. The most effective 
way to develop qualities of citizenship is not found 
in textbooks but in life situations in the school it- 
self. Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Education. Tenth Year Book, National Assn. 
Elem. School Principals. 1931. 


Any Principal Can Have It. Any principal who 
really wants a school that gives actual training in 
self-government has only to drop a hint here and 
there among the bright members of his flock. “If 
you want it, ask for it. Get up your own petition 
and address it to me.” He can lay this before the 
teachers. Some are sure to be willing to try it. Let 
the others alone. They’ll come around in time if 
they aren’t crowded. John O. Chewning, at Nat. 
Ed. Assn. 1931. 


Danger Exaggerated. The risk in teaching 
honesty in politics is more imaginary than real. In 
the seven educational positions I have held I pro- 
moted such teaching and was damaged only in 
Chicago. Mayor Hylan’s threat of getting me out 
for failure to nominate his cousin was offset by de- 
cent officials. Mayor Thompson’s board dismissed 
me for protest against wholesale filling of positions 
by friends of spoilsmen but a court pronounced the 
discharge illegal. A movement underway to unite 
superintendents against discharge by corrupt poli- 
ticians is gaining strength. The duty of educational 
leadership in purifying politics has no decent argu- 
ment against it. 


No Leadership. The school reflects the spirit of 
its town. If citizens are indifferent to political 
crookedness why should the school worry ?—Phila- 
delphia. 


A Jolt. You know why. Everybody knows why. 
Education never accepted the political revolutions 
of ’76 and ’87 except as a theme to talk about. The 
schools must have either a slow persuasion or a 
swift, hard jolt to get them to attempt their main 
duty.— Washington. 
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A Teacher's Guide Book to the Activity Pro- 
gram, by Ropert Hitt Lane. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, 257 pages. 


The author gives a clear and sane conception of 
just what constitutes an activity program through 
units of work. The exceptional leadership which 
he has demonstrated in modernizing the element- 
ary-school practices in a large city school system 
has equipped him for the practical contribution 
that this book makes. His detailed reports of visits 
to twenty-two of his classroom teachers is ample 
evidence of the influence of his supervision in in- 
formalizing the work in the classroom. 

In addition to setting up the steps to be taken 
in introducing an activity curriculum, the writer 
has given in some detail three types of units of 
work and criticized the same. He likewise presents 
simple and workable solutions to problems attend- 
ing the daily program that result from the introduc- 
tion of the activity curriculum. The concluding 
chapter summarizes by means of a check list the 
significant features in the activity program. 

The volume under review is one of those few 
books indispensable to every elementary and jun- 
ior-high-school library. The reviewer predicts that 
Lane’s contribution will have a very wholesome and 
stabilizing effect upon the activity-curriculum 
movement in this country. F.E.L. 


Teaching Geography by Problems, by E. 
Eurvticu SmituH. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1931, $1.50. 


With the recrudescence of interest in geography, 
of which the forthcoming Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education is an in- 
dication, -enewed attention will be paid to books on 
geography method even though published a decade 
ago. Part I of Mr. Smith’s book deals with present 
practices in class work, the “new” geography—sub- 
ordination of political to regional factors—and the 
problem topic, project problem, and literary modes 
of presentation. Part II illustrates the problem 
method by examples. It includes a chapter on 
“Some New Countries of Europe.” P.W.L.C. 


The Case Method of Instruction, edited by 
Ceci. E. Fraser. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., ix+165 pages, 
$2.00. 

This brief and effective exposition of the use 
of the case method of instruction in business edu- 
cation opens with four interesting chapters deal- 
ing with the educational principles that led to the 
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adoption of the case method instead of the lecture 
method in the arvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. These chapters are well worth the atten- 
tion of educators whose interests lie in other fields 
than business education. 

It is pointed out that there are only two essen- 
tially different theories of education. The first 
theory is based on the assumption that education 
should consist of a survey of the important facts 
accumulated by man through the ages. The as- 
sumption underlying the other method is that edu- 
cation must afford training to enable the individual 
to meet in action the problems arising out of the 
new situations of an ever changing environment. 
The use of cases as the basis of teaching presumes 
a confidence in the second of these theories. The 
purpose of education is to teach men to think in 
the presence of new situations. 

The chapters following the first four deal with 
the use of cases in specific phases of business edu- 
cation. Marketing, finance, business statistics, ac- 
counting, and industrial management are taken up 
in turn and are followed by chapters dealing with 
various problems involved in the organization of 
courses of study according to the case method. 

The book is effectively and concisely written 
and has value for those interested in education 
from many points of view. A.D.W. 


My Health Habits, by Cuartotre Town- 
SEND WuHItTcoMB, JOHN H. BEvERIDGE, 
and Evetyn EsteLLeE TowNnsenp. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally and Company, 1932. 


Four books for the lower grades, with Our 
Health Habits optional for the teacher. A series 
which makes good health desirable. Instead of 
saying “don’t do this” and “don’t do that,” they 
surround the subject with a vital, dynamic interest 
which makes good health so appealing that pupils 
take to it as they would to some fascinating 
pastime. Good health is made attractive, and the 
formation of essential habits which promote it is 
made an enjoyable experience. Care of the teeth, 
cleanliness, and eating of proper foods are made 
habitual through a program which keeps the child 
happily pursuing a definite health goal. 

F. E. L. 


Education for Home and Family. Washing- 
ton: The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1931, 245 pages, $2.00. 
This volume contains the discussions of the 


first joint national conference on parent education 
called by Commissioner of Education W. J. Coop- 
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er, under the auspices of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Office of Edu- 
cation, and held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, May 
1-2, 1931. Part I contains addresses on the Chang- 
ing backgrounds of Home and Family Life; Part 
II, Parent Education Problems at Different 
Levels; Part III, Professional Training of Lead- 
ers in Parent Education; and Part IV, Utilizing 
Forces for Parent Education. Each part contains 
suggestions for study and discussion. The volume 
closes with a summary of conference papers by 
Assistant Commissioner Bess Goodykoontz. 

When in 1917 Floyd Dell forecast the informal 
community character of public education in 1947, 
in “Were You Ever a Child?” his conception 
seemed to most people decidedly bizarre. Today, 
however, most forward-looking educators are com- 
ing to realize that the child’s education is condi- 
tioned far more by his home and community life 
than it is by the school. If, therefore, he is to 
be helped to grow in desirable ways, the child 
must find in his out-of-school life a construc- 
tive program of incentives, opportunities, and re- 
wards. 

The volume here reviewed reflects a most 
promising attempt to translate into action not only 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that publication of its weekly Geo- 


1 
| 
| 


graphic News Bulletins for teachers will be 
resumed early in October. 


These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks 
of the school year. They embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours into the 
Society’s headquarters. The bulletins are il- 
lustrated from the Society’s extensive file of 
geographic photographs. 


Teachers are requested to apply early for 
the number of these bulletins desired. They 
are obtainable only by teachers. They are 
issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
by the National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic infor- 
mation. They give timely information about 





boundary changes, geographic developments, 
and world progress in other lands. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by twenty-five 
cents to cover the mailing cost of the bulle- 
tins for the school year. 








the White House Conference on Child Welfare, 

but also the pious hopes of social philosophers 

and the aspirations of alert school leaders. 
P.W.L.C. 


A Study of Homogeneous Grouping, by 
Marvin Y. Burr. Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 457. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931, ix + 69 pages, $1.50. 

This study is an attempt to evaluate the wide- 
spread practice of homogeneous grouping. It con- 
siders individual variations and the teaching prob- 
lem. Homogeneous groups in the same grade are 
compared with each other in achievement. 

The investigator found that there is great over- 
lapping of achievements of groups, that if groups 
are made nonoverlapping in achievement in one 
subject or even in one phase of a subject, they 
overlap in other subjects or in other phases of the 
same subject. Indeed, individual pupils are not 
themselves homogeneous in physical or mental 
traits nor in achievement in school subjects. 

The author thus discovered by scientific means 
what has all along been known as a matter of 
experience and general observation. In doing so, 
it has real value. Unfortunately, the results have 
been seized upon as a basis for attack on homo- 
geneous grouping as a practice. But in many 
schools the practice of homogeneous grouping is 
undertaken in full recognition of the facts, which 
are here “scientifically” established. In these 
schools, the practice is justified (or is not justi- 
fied) on quite different grounds. P.W.L.C. 


The Art of Educational Research, by Har- 
otp N. Asetson. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company, 1933, xii+332 
pages, $2.00. 


A very sane treatment of the research meth- 
ods as applied to our educational problems. The 
author’s attitude towards education which is set 
forth in the first of the book promises a broad 
interpretation and use of research. He takes the 
position that education is an art rather than a sci- 
ence, and maintains that the use of scientific meth- 
ods and findings in solving educational problems 
reveals that there may be science in education but 
no science of education. 

The book contains nineteen chapters of which 
nine are given over to the treatment of the various 
applications of the causal method. Of the re- 
maining chapters, three deal with a general treat- 
ment of research and its problems, and one each 
with the integrative methods, the descriptive meth- 
od, sociodescriptive methods, psychodescriptive 
methods, speculation method, evaluative method, 
and the constructive method. The last chapter of 
the book treats communication, organization, and 
development of research. 
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Individuals who are seeking problems for re- 
search together with suggested methods of treat- 
ment will find this a most valuable volume. Ex- 
tensive references are found at the close of each 
chapter, together with a twelve-page bibliography 
coming before the index. E. R. G. 


Along the Way in High School. “The Home 
Room Guide.” Reading, Pennsylvania: 
Department of Guidance, Senior High 
School, 1932. 


Two attractive pamphlets have been prepared 
for the information and inspiration of the pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents of the Reading Senior 
High School’s community. The first, directed to 
the homeroom teachers, provides suggestive pro- 
grams for the homeroom guidance hours through- 
out the year under such titles as “Extracurricular 
Clubs,” “Duties and Necessary Qualifications of 
Homeroom Officers,’ “Know Your School,” 
“Know Your State,” “The Fields of Vocations,” 
“Books,” “Wholesome Attitudes,” and “Special 
Celebrations.” Most of the programs are assigned 
to specific grades; a few are planned for all 
grades. 

The second volume, which includes the material 
contained in the first somewhat elaborated, is ad- 
dressed to the pupils. It contains information re- 
garding commencement, music, publications, health, 
athletics, and student council, and suggestions for 
special celebrations. 

These two books reflect the kind of leadership 
that every high-school department of guidance 
should exemplify. Since guidance is one very im- 
portant function of all true education it cannot 
be carried on apart from the activities of home- 
room and classroom teachers and pupils. These 
volumes and the spirit they reflect should do much 
to make of the guidance functions an explicit as- 
pect of school living. P.W.L.C. 


The Expansion of Secondary Education. 
Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1930. Edited by I. L. 
Kanpet, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931, xiv + 544 pages. $3.30. 


This yearbook consists of explanations of the 
Status of secondary education in fifteen countries, 
each section being contributed by a specialist from 
the country concerned. The expansion of second- 
ary education is being delayed in all countries, 
partly because of the burdens of taxation and 
partly because of the uncertainties of its implica- 
tions, 

What is democratic secondary education? As is 
to be expected, opinions differ. Traditional stand- 
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ards by which education is judged to be secondary 
vary from the paradoxical opinion of American 
progressive schoolmen, who say in effect that sec- 
ondary education is found in a differentiated ele- 
mentary school for adolescents, to the Hungarian 
and Polish concepts that secondary education in 
these countries “has always been democratic but 
that parents have been unable to avail themselves 
of the opportunities open for their children be- 
cause of inability to bear the costs of their edu- 
cation and of their maintenance while in school.” 
In England there are fears that, if all children 
up to fifteen attend schools, substitutes for sec- 
ondary education rather than genuine differ- 
entiated forms of it will be provided. 

As one finishes reading this interesting volume, 
he may feel, with the reviewer, that the chief 
difference among those responsible for second- 
ary education in the countries represented lies 
in the degrees or types of bewilderment implicit 
in every one of the contributions—including, in 
one respect, the very able section written by Dr. 
Harold F. Clark, who seeks to justify selection 
by school officers of pupils who are fitted for 
special activities—a desirable but impossible con- 
dition. Parents who wish their children to study 
any subjects will successfully demand that they 
be permitted to do so. In a democracy the right 
to be wrong is inviolable. P.W.L.C. 


Self-Expression in Speech, by Isabelle P. 
Coffin and Elizabeth Avery. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1933, x + 323 


pages. 


Self-Expression in Speech is an attempt to pro- 
vide high-school students with a textbook in oral 
English. The book, for the most part, is written in 
a very readable style for high-school students. The 
exercises are valuable and the questions at the ends 
of the chapters are thought provoking and should 
furnish stimulating material for group discussion. 

The arrangement of chapters seems to this re- 
viewer to be somewhat illogical. The chapter en- 
titled First Steps in Voice Improvement, for ex- 
ample, might very well precede the chapters on 
group discussion and public speaking. Teachers 
using the book, however, may use their own dis- 
cretion about the arrangement of material. The 
discrepancies in the phonetic alphabet which appear 
in the Avery, Dorsey, Sickles book, First Prin- 
ciples of Speech Training, a companion volume for 
colleges, appear in this volume. The new written 
symbol for the voiced sound of th, for example, is 
omitted; and the upright r is still used instead of 
the inverted form. 

The selections in oral reading are well chosen 
and the bibliography should be valuable for teach- 
ers although some of it may be too advanced for 
high-school students. Dorotuy I. MuLGRAVE 
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Carl Becker's 
MODERN HISTORY 


offers 


GUIDANCE 


in collateral reading for your high 
school courses in Economics and 
Problems of American Democracy. 


Today our boys and girls need 
every bit of advantage to be gained 
from the perspective on social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems 
which history alone can give. 


If you do not know Dr. Becker's 
text and his pre-eminent position 
in the field of history teaching, we 
suggest that you send for our com- 


plimentary monograph. 


CARL BECKER; HISTORIAN 


An Appreciation 





SILVER - BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 








The World and Its People (for the 4th 
grade), Our Country and American 
Neighbors (for the 5th grade), Our 
Neighbors Across the Seas (for the 6th 
grade), by RicHarp ELtwoop Donce and 
Eart Emmett Lackey; The United 
States in the Modern World (for the 7th 
grade), by W. R. McConne t. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1932. 


This four-book geography series combines ac- 
tivities, type studies, story units, and studies of 
continental regions and of economic world rela- 
tionships which help pupils to understand geog- 
raphy better and enjoy it more. The first book 
deals with travel geography in which pupils are 
taken on imaginative journeys to distant lands. 
Thus by means of contrast and comparison they 
learn how environmental conditions affect human 
activities. The sécond and third books deal with 
our neighbors in America and across the seas, 
The fourth book gives an economic treatment of 
the United States in relation to other countries 
of the world. Maps, easy to read and interpret, con- 
vey but one kind of information at a time. Pictures 
depict environmental conditions and related human 
activities. Legends below the pictures ask questions, 
tell stories, amplify the text. Absorbing activities 
provide amply for learning by doing. Tests, ques- 
tions, story-telling contests, and problems stimulate 
interest, encourage mastery. Vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure are carefully adjusted to ability, 
ensuring easy reading and ready interpretation of 
geographical relationships. 


Younger Poets, An anthology of American 
secondary-school verse, edited by Nellie 
B. Sergent. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1932, xii + 436 pages, $2.00. 


Ever since it was first demonstrated that adoles- 
cents could write really fine poetry, there has been 
a need for just such an anthology as this. Miss 
Sergent has collected the best of such works from 
all over the country and this book is the result. It 
should have a definite place in any secondary-school 
English course which touches on modern poetry on 
its intrinsic value alone. But it has a value beyond 
that, in that the students will see here concrete 
evidence of the sort of thing that is being done by 
boys and girls of their own age and will perhaps be 
inspired thereby to try their own hands at it. 

For those students who become really interested 
in the subject, there is an introduction devoted to 
the mechanics of versification including descrip- 
tions of all the regular verse forms as well as sev- 
eral less common French and Japanese forms. 
There are also sections on rhythm, rhyme, free 
verse, and the like. 
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Book Reviews 


This book should form a valuable addition to 
the library of every English teacher and will prob- 
ably be the prized possession of many a student, for 
many of the poems in it are written to him in a lan- 
guage and about subjects that he can understand. 

F. W. Swirt 


The Teaching of Algebra, The seventh year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932, ix + 179 pages. 

This latest and in several ways the best of the 
seven yearbooks prepared under the guidance of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
consists of ten chapters, each written by a master 
teacher and careful student of modern secondary 
mathematics and each containing a valuable treat- 
ment which challenges the reader from start to 
finish. 

Every teacher of junior-high-school mathe- 
matics and every administrator who has an interest 
in modern mathematics will be richly repaid in 
professional diyidends for investing the time neces- 
sary to read and reread at least once this little vol- 
ume. 

The teacher of ninth-year algebra earnestly seek- 
ing to make the text content interesting and valu- 
able to the student should have this book available 
for study and frequent reference. As teachers 
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know and understand more mathematics, they will 
teach mathematics better. J.A.D. 


Objectives and Procedures in Civic Educa- 
tion, by Charles C. Peters. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1930, 
302 pages. 


As the title suggests, this book gives many ob- 
jectives and procedures in educating for citizen- 
ship. Among the thirteen chapters, some of the 
more important are: The Social Objectives of Edu- 
cation for Citizenship, The Psychological Objec- 
tives of Education for Citizenship, Contribution to 
Civic Education Through History and Social Sci- 
ence, Agencies for the Civic Education of Adults, 
and Education for Industrial and Social Democ- 
racy. 

The book is well written and should be of value 
to teachers in the field of education and more es- 
pecially to those interested in the education and 
training of boys and girls for citizenship. 

Joun N. ANDREWS 


Off To Arcady, Adventures in Poetry, by 
Max Hertzperc, New York: American 
Book Company, 1933, 503 pages, $1.00. 
Mr. Hertzberg has here assembled a rather un- 


usual anthology of English and American poetry. 
Many of the old stand-bys are to be found, but also 


A New and Complete Series of Four Volumes on 


GUID 


ANCE 


Ricnarp D. Auten, Ph.D., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Providence, R.L., 
Lecturer at Brown, Boston and Harvard Universities 


Vo. I 


Common Problems in Group Guidance 


Vox. II Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance 
Vo. III Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance 
Vo. IV Organization and Supervision of Guidance in 


Public Education 


This series was announced in August and is already in wide use in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
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a liberal sprinkling of less well-known poems. The 
range is enormous, so that nearly every student 
will find something he likes in it. A good sized 
section is devoted to the works of the younger 
poets. 

At the end of the book are some rather detailed 
suggestions for studying the poetry. These can be 
used as written, or many teachers may prefer to 
disregard them completely. In either case, the value 
of the collection remains. As an introduction to 
poetry, few, if any, anthologies surpass it. 

F.W.S. 


Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School, by 
CeciteE WHITE FLemMinG. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931, xi + 94 pages. 


This book, the first of the Horace Mann Studies 
in Education, new series, is published in order to 
extend the services to education rendered by the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College. After 
setting forth the functions of the division of psy- 
chological service at this school, the classification 
of pupils is explained, and then two most interesting 
and enlightening chapters dealing with problems of 
adjustment for individual children and the integra- 
tion of interests and activities of the school staff 
for constructive effort towards pupil adjustment. 
The dynamic records and reports used in the Hor- 
ace Mann School are also presented and illustrated. 
While the needs of elementary-school children fur- 





The Journal of Educational Sociology 
Program for 1933 


The Journal of Educational Sociology had a number of notable issues last year, such 
as those on the Boys’ Club Study and Juvenile Delinquency. The following special 
numbers are planned for the coming year: 


The completed report of a special committee of the American Sociological 
Professor David Snedden will present, through his own contribution and those 


A group of Negro professors, mainly from Tuskegee, will seek to indicate the 
special problem of the Negro, as regards education, in the process of racial 


1933 

SEPTEMBER The Introductory Course in Sociology in Colleges and Universities 
Society, Cecil C. North, Chairman 

OCTOBER Educational Values 
of others, the results of his most recent study 

NovEeMBER Negro Education 
adjustment 

DECEMBER Character Education 


Issue editor, Professor C. C. Peters of Pennsylvania State College 


Subscription rate in the United States $3.00 a year, $5.00 for two years ; 
Canada $3.25, and foreign countries, $3.50 a year. 


Address correspondence to 


The Journal of Educational Sociology 
26 Washington Place, New York, N.Y. 


nish the major basis for the techniques described, 
the book is interesting for secondary-school teach- 
ers and administrators, for “the distinction between 
elementary and secondary education is rapidly 
wearing away.” The careful study and treatment 
of individual pupils so competently treated by Dr. 
Flemming must characterize all levels of American 
education. P.W.L.C. 


American Literature, edited by THomas H. 
Briccs, Max J. Hertzperc, and Emma 
Mitter Botenius. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1933, xix +764 pages. 


The editors have compiled an unusual collection 
of various types of American literature. Practically 
all types of writing are represented, from political 
speeches to poetry and including letters, novels, es- 
says, short stories, documents, and drama. In addi- 
tion to these, there is a fairly complete section on 
the background of American literature, which 
sketches the history of the country as it has affected 
literature. Then there are also samples of American 
folklore (some might wish this section to be long- 
er) and of world literature, selections from thirteen 
different countries. 

This book would be excellent simply for some- 
thing the students might turn to in odd moments, 
for it is full of pleasant surprises, but it has the 
additional advantage of being almost everything 
needed as a basis for a course in American litera- 
ture. F.W.S. 
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